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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— aaa 
Y far the most important event of the past week was the 
publication on Wednesday of the text of the Agree- 
ment between Japan and England. This instrument in fact, 
and almost in name, constitutes an offensive and defensive 
Alliance in the Far East between the contracting Powers. 
We have given our reasons elsewhere for deeply regretting 
the formation of the Alliance, and for holding that even if it 
were deemed necessary to make some agreement of the kind, 
different and less dangerous stipulations could and ought to 
have been adopted. Here we will summarise the Articles of 
the Agreement. The preamble sets forth that Great Britan 
and Japan are “actuated solely ” by the desire to maintain the 
status quo in the Far East, to maintain the integrity and inde- 
pendence of China and Korea, and to secure equality of oppor- 
tunity—i.e., the “open door”—for all nations. The first Article 
declares that either High Contracting Party may take such 
measures as may be indispensable to protect its interests in 
China or Korea when those interests are threatened by the 
action of any other Power. Article 2 declares that if either 
Great Britain or Japan becomes involved in war the other will 
maintain astrict neutrality. But by Article3,if any other Power 
or Powers shall join in hostilities against whichever ally is fight- 
ing, then the other ally shall come to its assistance, and will con- 
duct the war in common. Article 4 makes provision that no 
separate arrangements shall be made which can prejudice 
this agreement; while Article 5 enjoins that the Powers shall 
communicate with each other fully and frankly when “any 
of the above-mentioned interests are in jeopardy.” Article 6 
states that the Agreement shall last for five years certain, but- 
after that can be terminated by a year’s notice. The right of? 
notice of termination is not, however, to come into operation 
while either Power is at war. 








As we have argued elsewhere, the Agreement places us, on 
the face of it, so much at the mercy of Japan that we cannot 
help feeling that a statesman so prudent and so cautious as 
Lord Salisbury must have made some supplementary agree- 
ment in order to safeguard us from this very obvious 
danger. As we read the Agreement, if Japan considered 
that France and Russia were simultaneously injuring her 
interests in Korea so deeply that she must send an ultimatum 
to both Powers, we should become automatically involved in 
war. 


into a life-and-death struggle. 


stipulates for communication, not for consent. No doubt the 








That is, we might, without having given any assent or | 
approval to the policy which produced the war, be plunged | 
Remember Article 5 only 


legitimate interests of other Powers. On the contrary, that 
part of it which renders either of the High Contracting 
Parties liable to be called upon by the other for assistance 
can operate only when one of the allies has found himself 
obliged to go to war in defence of interests which are 
common to both, when the circumstances in which he has 
taken this step are such as to establish that the quarrel has 
not been of his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his 
own defence, he finds himself threatened, not by a single 
Power, but by a hostile coalition.” But Lord Lansdowne 
forgets to note that the belligerent ally is to be the judge 
of what are common interests, and of whether the quarrel was 
or was not of his own seeking. There is no veto by one ally 
on the doings of the other, and each appears to be his own inter. 
preter of the common interests. Surely Lord Salisbury must 
have got some further and better assurances on this point, 


We are bound to record that, as far as can be judged at 
present, the Alliance has been well received. The Unionist 
Press is almost, though not quite, unanimous in its favour, 
and many of the Imperial Liberals seem to endorse the 
agreement. We doubt, however, whether the countr yas a 
whole in the least understands the magnitude of the event, or 
how momentous a matter it must be to promise any Power 
that we will assist her, not if her cause is sound, but merely 
if she is involved with two Powers over what she deems to be 
her essential interests in a particular region. If ever the 
country does realise to what it is committed, and if by reason 
of some squabble over a Korean bank or railway we get 
involved in a war with France and Russia, we wonder what 
will be the attitude of the nation towards those who made the 
Alliance? In all probability, of course, the Alliance will not lead 
to a war of this kind, but if ever it does its popularity will cer- 
tainly suffer a very quick diminution. Abroad the news of the 
Treaty has been well received, and especially in America, 
whose commercial interests in Korea are as great as, if not 
greater than, our own. But though America naturally ap- 
proves highly of our spirited defence of the “ open door,” we 
noticeyno movement in favour of joining it and making a 
Tyiple Alliance in the Far East. That would have been an 
Alliance indeed worth having, and worth making sacrifices to 
obtain. In Germany there is considerable satisfaction at the 
Alliance. Germany is very glad to see the status quo main- 
tained in China till her Fleet is ready. When it is ready, she 
will inform the world, both in the Far East and elsewhere, 
which side she is on. 


It is stated, and we see no reason to doubt the fact, that 
the genesis of the Alliance is as follows. Japan determined 
that she must come to terms either with Russia or England. 
Russia offered her certain terms, which she considered would 
be acceptable if she could not get better. Of this the 
Marquis Ito when here informed the British Government, and 
xecordingly we bound ourselves to Japan rather than let her 
join hands with Russia. If that is the true story, then we are 
strengthened in our belief as to the ineptitude of our policy in 
the present case. In such circumstances we should have told 
Japan not only that she had better make terms with Russia, 
hut should have proposed to both Powers to become parties to 
the suggested agreement, which, no doubt, dealt chiefly with 
the future of Korea. But it will be said that this would have 
meant our handing over all China to be devoured by Russia. 
We cannot agree. We believe China to be perfectly well able 


case is very unlikely to arise, for Japan would, of course, wish | to protect heneclf, and that our fussiness and anxiety as to 


to conciliate her ally, but still the possibility clearly exists on | her future is entirely unnecessary. 
Lord Lansdowne, however, in his | 


the face of the Treaty. 


One other point remains 
to be noted. We assume that neither we nor the Japaness 
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contemplate as the first act of the Alliance the ordering of 
Russia out of Manchuria. If we do, and the continuance of 
the Russian occupation is to be held to constitute a violation 
of the integrity of the Chinese Empire, then we have indeed 
plunged into a whirlpool. But surely that is impossible. The 
Agreement cannot mean to refer to the status quo ante the 
“ Boxer” troubles, but only the status quo of January, 1902. 


The main interest of the war news for. the week is centred 
m the report of Lord Kitchener’s admirably planned and 
executed attempt to corner De Wet in the Heilbron- 
Wolvehoek-Kroonstad triangle. De Wet himself escaped 
by the daring ruse of rushing cattle at the fence on the 
Kroonstad-Lindley line, and breaking his way through 
“mixed up with the cattle,’ but the result of this com- 
bined “drive” was that with only .ten British casual- 
ties no fewer than two hundred and eighty-three Boers 
were killed, wounded, or captured. The despatch issued by 
Lord Kitchener on the 10th shows that during the week 
no féwer than seven hundred and seventeen Boers had been 
accounted for, the largest return but one since the war 
assumed its present phase. 


The Boer Relief Association, a German society which pro- 
claims its non-political character, has published with an appeal 
for subscriptions a choice anthology of Anglophobe senti- 
ments from the utterances of the late Prince Bismarck. 
Amongst these are the amiable prophecy that “South Africa 
will one day be the grave of the British Empire; England 
will bleed to death there,” an extremely unflattering portrait 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and a long comparison between the 
average Englishman—sensible, respectable, and trustworthy 
—and English policy, which was marked by an incredible 
measure of hypocrisy and perfidy. France had been as brutal, 
violent, and unscrupulous in dealing with weaker foreign races, 
but at least she made no pretence to superior virtue. Finally, 
the compiler of this singular testament of hate describes a 
conversation between Bismarck and Dr. Leyds in 1896, in 
which the ex-Chancellor denounced England, expressed his 
sympathy with the Boers, and urged them to arm for the 
coming conflict. If it were not that these appeals were made 
to willing ears, one could afford to laugh at the fact of their 
publication by a society which declares itself void of 
political colour. The truth is that hatred of England is 
becoming axiomatic in Germany—something outside party 
politics—just as all parties in the House of Commons are 
united over the multiplication-table. 


An animated controversy has been carried on during the 
past week in the German, British, and American Press on the 
subject of European intervention in the Spanish-American 
War. As against the view of America’s indebtedness to Great 
Britain, the German Press have endeavoured to fasten on 
Lord Pauncefote the responsibility for diplomatic action 
suggesting intervention,—action which was vigorously opposed 
by the German Emperor. We refer to the matter and to the 
methods of the German Press elsewhere, but prefer to post- 
pone discussion of the question until the promised publi- 
cation of full and official information, which we have not the 
slightest doubt will prove that there is no discrepancy between 
the diplomatic action of Lord Pauncefote and the recent 
statement of Lord Cranborne. 


The German Emperor has struck a blowat “Christian Science,” 
faith-healing, and similar movements, which, though it has its 
comic side, will, we doubt not, prove mosteffective. In thecourse 
of an interview with Herr von Windheim, the Chief of Police, 
on Thursday week, the K aiser marked the seriousness of his 
disapproval of these morbid tendencies by a most important 
declaration. Agreeing with Herr von Windheim that re- 
pressive measures would only advertise the movement, the 
Emperor made no secret of his intention to exclude from the 
Imperial Court any persons who are known to frequent 
spiritualistic séances or to be devotees of “ Christian Science” 
and similar movements. The Emperor, who has doubtless not 
failed to observe that the great majority of Christian Scientists 
are women, shrewdly prefers to attach a social stigma to the 
cult rather than make martyrs of its devotees. One wonders 
what would be the result if King Edward were to issue an 
Order refusing the entrée to the Court to all devotees of the 


Baconian theory. 
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The ninth annual Congress of the Agrarian League, which 
opened in Berlin on Monday, possesses especial interest in 
view of the debates on the Tariff Bill and Count von Biilow’s 
recent address to the Agricultural Council. The tone of the 
speakers throughout betrays unmistakable hostility to the 
Chancellor on the strength of his last utterance, and a 
resentment against any criticism. Count von Biilow’s ad. 
vances were likened to a mariage de convenance. The 
Agrarians had no intention of allowing themselves to be 
treated like naughty children, or to be fobbed off with lesg 
than they asked for; and one of the speakers aroused enthy- 
siasm by explaining his slip of calling the Chancellor “Count 
von Caprivi” by saying that Count von Biilow had lately 
become so like Count von Caprivi that the mistake was 
excusable. A resolution was unanimously adopted declaring 
that the Agrarian League expected to see the Government 
proposals rejected unless they were so modified in debate as 
to correspond to the just demands of German agriculture, 
The Times correspondent, in his summary of the proceedings 
of the Congress, states that the League now numbers two 
hundred and fifty thousand members, 87 per cent. of whom 
are small proprietors, artisans, or persons following other 
occupations generally in conjunction with agriculture. The 
majority now come from the West of the Elbe, so that there 
is no longer the same justification for calling the Agrarians 
“ East Elbians.” 


The Government's proposals to alter the Rules of Proce. 
dure of the House of Commons, which were introduced by 
Mr. Balfour on January 30th, have been discussed for prac- 
tically the whole of three sittings. On Thursday, February 6th, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman moved an amendment asking 
that the Rules should be referred to a Select Committee. Ho 
claimed that he criticised the new proposals in no party 
spirit: he was merely anxious that the functions and poten. 
tialities of. the Grand Inquest of the nation should not be 
lowered or lessened. In particular, he objected to the 
requiring of an apology to the Speaker from a Member who 
had been punished by suspension. ‘‘ Punishment if you like, 
and apology if you like, but surely not punishment and 
apology.” Mr. Chamberlain, in reply, urged that when Mr. 
Gladstone introduced drastic proposals for reform of proce- 
dure in 1882 those proposals were considered, not by a Select 
Committee, but by a Committee of the whole House. Mr. 
John Redmond, who followed, of course felt it his duty to 
claim that Separation was the real panacea for existing diffi- 
culties. His peroration in favour of Home-rule was the 
“Selah” which the Nationalist Member cannot deny himself. 


It was, however, on the following night that the weightiest 
speeech in favour of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
amendment was made. Sir William Harcourt expressed his 
disapproval of the Government’s proposals, because, as he 
contended, they would not increase the reputation and the 
power of the House. It would seem that he does not realise 
that lapse of time and change of custom have had their 
effect, not only on the procedure, but upon the efficiency, of 
the House, considered as an assembly of businesslike men. 
The practice of asking questions—often vexatious and obstruc- 
tive—has grown. Divisions have multiplied, and the time 
consumed in taking divisions has crippled the House’s 
efficiency. Mr. Balfour, in replying to his critics, devoted 
himself to destroying individual arguments,—a task which he 
performed with conspicuous success. “Our whole end has 
been, not to shield the Government from criticism, but to 
make this House what it ought to be,—a place where a man 
anxious to serve his country may do so without those absurd 
sacrifices which our present Rules inflict.” Tuesday’s dis- 
cussion added little that was important either in support or 
in discredit of the Government’s proposals. Mr. Winston 
Churchill “ Hooliganised” on the apology question, but little 
was said by opponents of the Government scheme that was 


new or valuable. 


On Thursday the Anglo-Japanese Agreement was debated 
in both Houses of Parliament. In the Lords, where the 
popularity of the new Alliance was indicated by a most un- 
usual occurrence—Lord Lansdowne was cheered as he entered 
the House—Lord Rosebery expressed, though he guarded 
himself by the solicitor’s expression, “without prejudice,” 
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his general approval of the Agreement. He asked, however, 
two questions of importance. Was Manchuria to be con. 
sidered as included within “the Chinese Empire’ ? and had 
the change of policy in regard to Wei-hai-wei anything to do 
with the Agreement ?—In the press of matter we have not 
been able to note separately this week that Wei-hai-wei will 
in future cease to be regarded as a place of arms, and will 
hecome merely a playground and rifle-range for the Fleet.— 
Lord Lansdowne in reply declared that Manchuria did form 
part of the Chinese Empire, and that “the reference to the 
territorial integrity of the Chinese Empire which is contained 
in the Treaty must therefore be taken as referring to Man- 
churia.” There was no special connection between the change 
of policy at Wei-hai-wei and the Alliance, though both events 
were discussed together in the Cabinet, and so the Alliance 
may have exercised an influence on the minds of the Ministers. 
In the earlier part of the speech, in answer to Lord Spencer, 
Lord Lansdowne declared that he did not think the Govern- 
ment could avow too frankly that it was their policy “to 
support Japan, to protect Japan against the danger of a 
coalition of other Powers.” We admit that we could not 
lightly see Japan crushed. But we absolutely deny that 
the only way to protect Japan was to place our relations 
with Russia, and so with France, at her mercy. Again, it is 
by no means certain that any two, or even three, Powers could 
crush Japan. The Japanese can fight as well as the Boers, 
and there are some thirty millions of them. 


In the House of Commons Mr. Henry Norman raised the 
question of the Agreement by moving the adjournment of 
the House. His main point was contained in the question: 
“By this Treaty was not British policy tied hand and foot to the 
wheels of Japanese policy?” We might be bound under this 
agreement to go to war in support of Japan when Japan was in 
reality the aggressor. Lord Cranborne’s answer on this point, 
one which we have raised ourselves, does not strike us as con- 
vincing. He says, in effect, that no obligation would arise 
under the Treaty unless Japan or Great Britain were 
attacked by the aggressive action of another Power, and that 
the ally would be the judge whether the casus belli was or 
was not an aggressive attack. Either Power, according to 
him, before it takes action may consider whether the condi- 
tions of the Treaty are, in its own view, fulfilled. This is 
certainly not how the Treaty reads, on the face of it. It 
seems to us to make each Power free to engage in war witha 
single Power, but if a third Power joins in the attack, and 
the subject of dispute is China or Korea, then the casus 
foederis arises automatically. But if Lord Cranborne’s 
interpretation is sound, why was not the matter 
rendered clear and certain by a clause stating that no 
obligation would arise under the Treaty unless the Power 
that became engaged in war had apprised its ally of its policy 
before action was taken, and such prospective action had 
not been vetoed by theally? Hither such a clause, or else a 
clause clearly making the ally sole judge of whether the con- 
ditions of the Treaty were or were not fulfilled in a given 
case, should surely have been inserted. Such a course 
would have avoided all risk of charges of bad faith and 
desertion which will now arise if ever we refuse to follow the 
lead of Japan. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who followed, was by no 
means effective in his criticisms. His chief and best point 
was a demand for a definition of what was meant by “ China.” 
He ended by demanding proof that the entering upon so 
great and important an obligation as the Alliance was necessary 
in order to carry out our Far Eastern policy, which in 
its essentials he did not appear to challenge. Mr. Balfour's 
speech, though we remain unconvinced, was most able and 
statesmanlike. His best point was expressed in the question, 
“Is it conceivable that we should permit two Powers to crush 
Japan?” He disclaimed any intention of hostility to Russia— 
a disclaimer which we fear will sound somewhat hollow in 
Russia, though doubtless sincere enough per se—and insisted 
that we were acting in the interests of the whole commercial 
world,—“ not least of our American brothers.” Sir William 
Harcourt, who followed, put the case against the Alliance far 
better than it was put by any other speaker. He was 
moderate and reasonable, and gave the Government all credit 
for peaceful intentions, but he showed most powerfully the 





onerous and dangerous nature of the Treaty, and how 
under it war, and war with unlimited liability, might 
be forced upon us against our will and against our 
judgment. We cannot, however, go into his arguments at 
length, and will only say generally that the discussion as a 
whole confirms us in our view that even if some understand. 
ing to protect Japan seemed necessary in view of the policy 
in the Far East on which the Government had determined, 
the form of agreement and alliance chosen is one throwing 
far too great risks and responsibilities on this country. If 
the thing had to be done it should have done in a different 
way. 


The Remounts question was raised in the House of 
Lords on Thursday by Lord Tweedmouth, who pressed 
for immediate further inquiries into the purchase of 
horses in other countries besides Hungary. Lord Rose. 
bery supported the demand for inquiry, declaring that 
not only in Hungary but all over the world the Govern- 
ment had been plundered by its agents. In support of this 
charge he read the affidavit of a head-waiter of the one 
inn at the place where the horses were bought, describing the 
lax and negligent control of the Commission. Lord Raglan 
opposed the demand for immediate inquiry on the ground 
that it would stop the flow of remounts, and so impair 
the efficiency of our army in South Africa; and Lord Lans- 
downe, while accepting responsibility for the appointment of 
the Yeomanry Committee, denied the charge that the Govern- 
ment had snubbed the Colonies, or said that mounted men 
were not required. The middleman was a necessary evil; but 
he admitted that the Remount Department must be placed 
on a better footing, and declared that the Government had no 
desire to burke inquiry or shield culprits. Alluding to Lord 
Rosebery’s evidence, Lord Lansdowne observed, amid 
laughter, that he had never heard anything more extra- 
ordinary in a Parliamentary debate than the affidavit of the 
German waiter. We trust this natural observation will not 
involve Count von Biilow in any further difficulties with the 
Reichstag. 





Mr. Chamberlain visited the City on Thursday to receive a 
complimentary address from the Lord Mayor and Court of 
Common Council, and met with a splendid welcome, the 
gathering in the Guildhall including nearly all the members 
of the Cabinet and leading representatives of every phase of 
City life. After the reading of the address Mr. Chamberlain 
acknowledged the honour done him in a dignified and striking 
speech. He declared that the Government had had two great 
national objects in view,—to maintain and establish beyond 
question British authority in South Africa, and to maintain 
the unity of the Empire. The war, which had confounded those 
prophets of evil who took an unwholesome delight in depre- 
ciating their country, had been supported by the conscience of 
the nation as a whole; and, further than that, it had more 
impartial authority in the approval of our sister-nations 
across the sea, who now shared the obligations as well as the 
privileges of Empire. “ Shoulder to shoulder we stood united 
before the world with our children.” Mr. Chamberlain re- 
pudiated the slander that we were bent on exterminating 
our enemies, and defended the banishment proclamations and 
the refusal to grant immunity to treason. “To do other- 
wise,” he urged, ‘‘ would be to disappoint the expectations of 
the nation, to lose the confidence of our kinsfolk, and to invite 
the contempt of those foreign countries whose affection it 
seems impossible for us to gain, but whose respect, at any 
rate, we are able to secure.” 


We note with sincere regret the death of Lord Dufferin, who 
added to the irresistible hereditary charm of the Sheridans a 
capacity for affairs which enabled him to serve his country 
with brilliant distinction and almost uninterrupted success 
in the very highest walks of diplomacy and Imperial adminis- 
tration. His last years were unhappily clouded by bereave- 
ment and personal embarrassment, but ten years ago he would 
probably have been by universal consent singled out as the 
most distinguished and fortunate of all living Irishmen. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee enna 
THE ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN. 


E cannot profess anything approaching satisfaction 
in regard to the Alliance with Japan. Indeed, the 
more that Alliance is studied and the greater the number 
of aspects in which it is regarded, the more it seems to 
us fraught with danger and difficulty. What Japan 
gains is, of course, clear enough. What we gain is far 
from manifest. We object to the Treaty, not only because 
it is an open declaration of hostility against Russia—of 
course this is officially denied, but the public opinion of 
the world has at once accepted it as aimed at Russia—and 
because it places our relations with Russia and France 
at the mercy of Japan, but because even if we accept 
the view that our and Russia’s interests in the Far 
East are necessarily antagonistic it meets the case in 
the wrong way. Even if we held that Russia were the 
enemy and could never be the friend of this country, 
we should protest against the form of alliance adopted 
in order to curb her. Finally, we hold that we have 
departed on insufficient grounds from our fixed policy of 
not making alliances, and that we should have acted far 
more wisely had we remained unpledged in the Far 
East, and so been able to hold aloof from any diplo- 
matic complications which did not directly and vitally 
concern us. 


We will take our objections in order. After the pro- 
clamation of an Alliance with Japan, all hope of an under- 
standing with Russia must be abandoned. Russia will 
feel confirmed in the conviction, already largely held by 
her rulers and people, that England is the enemy, 
and that unless and until England as a world-Power 
is destroyed Russia can never fulfil her national 
aspirations. ‘We wanted to expand in the Near East 
and to take Constantinople; England forbade us. We 
desire to reach open water in the Persian Gulf; 
England tells us she cannot allow any movement in that 
direction. We wish in the Far East to develop our 
Empire in regions now misruled by China; England 
meets us there also, and orders us to abandon our aspira- 
tions.’ 
wrongly, will derive from the agreement with Japan. 
They will regard it as a final and conclusive proof 
that Russia must be on the side of any and all ‘who 
wish to destroy the world-power of England. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the evil effects of the Japanese Alliance 
are not confined to Russia. Anything which precludes 
a better understanding with Russia also precludes a 
better understanding with France. We do not mean to 
suggest that France will make every quarrel with Russia 
her own, but France clings so closely to Russia that 
we cannot be on bad terms with one Power and on good 
with the other. 


Our next objection to the Treaty is, as we have said, 
that it places us at the mercy of Japan. It is pos- 
sible, of course—nay, we will admit that it is most 
likely—that Japan will use the immense power with 
which we have entrusted her wisely, but at the same 
‘time it is evident that we have made her the 
arbiter of our fate not merely in the Far East, but 
throughout the whole world. Japan at any time during 
the next five years has it in her power to light a 
flame of war which will burn not merely in the 
Gulf of Pechili, but in the English Channel, in the 
Baltic, in the Mediterrarsan, and wherever Russia, 
France, and England are in contact. It may be urged 
that this is a very exaggerated way of stating the 
case, and that, as a matter of fact, Japan could not, even 
if she would, plunge us into war. We are not bound, we 
shall be told, to come to the aid of Japan unless she 
becomes involved with two Powers. That is true; but 
Japan has a perfectly free hand to prosecute her own 
interests in China and Korea. Now it is conceivable that 
in the prosecution of these interests Japan might be 
inclined to think that if war were to result, it would be 
better to make it a war with two Powers instead of 
only with one in order to bring in her ally. Japan, 
after counting ships in the Far East, might con- 


reivably argue that Japan and England against Russia 


That is the view that Russians, rightly or- 





and France would suit her better than fighting Russia 
alone. But if she came to that conclusion, it would 
not be difficult for her, in Korea at any rate, to in. 
volve both Russia and France simultaneously. Suppose 
a struggle for supremacy at the Korean Court in which 
Russia and France were acting together, and that J. apan 
either holding that her interests were vitally involved, - 
else believing that the ability to launch the power of 
England against her enemies would bear down all opposi- 
tion, were to present an ultimatum both to Russia and 
France, and to tell them they must choose between 
yielding to Japan or war. If Japan thus succeeded 
in provoking a double war, we should find ourselves, 
as it were, automatically involved in a war with France 
and Russia,—a war in regard to the beginning of which 
we should have had nothing to say. Japan has only 
to get herself embroiled in the Far East with two 
Powers, and we must come to her assistance whatever the 
merits. So tremendous is the power thus given to Japan 
that it would almost seem as if the eventuality of a war 
being declared simultaneously against two Powers had not 
been considered, and as if the only case contemplated were 
a war begun with one Power in which another Power sub- 
sequently joined. In that case, no doubt, the danger 
would be much less. If Russia became involved in war 
with Japan, France would naturally want to help her ally ; 
but she would feel obliged to say to her: ‘ We had better 
not come to your assistance, because that will only bring 
England in ; you will, under existing conditions, have a 
better chance against Japan alone.’ In other words, it 
would not be worth while for France to join in the war. 
She would bring as much loss as gain to her ally. Of 
course it may be said that if Japan sent an ultimatum 
to both Powers in regard to Korea, France might in 
agreement with Russia give way in order to avoid a 
double war. No doubt she might in theory; but unfortu- 
nately wars seldom begin so methodically as that. In the 
supposed case it is far more likely that war would come as 
the result of a game of bluff. Each side would believe 
that the other side must give way, and so might force 
matters on till war became inevitable. 

We shall be told, of course, that all this is hypothesis, 
and that Japan would never, in fact, do any of the rash or 
cynically selfish things we have conjectured. Very pos- 
sibly not; but the fact remains that we are at the mercy of 
Japan, and have to trust to her prudence and self-restraint. 
Now, in our view, that is too great a trust to repose in 
Japan. We feel no enmity towards Japan, and admire 
the splendid courage and patriotism of her people. Her 
soldiers in the Chinese troubles showed themselves not 
merely brave but well-disciplined and humane, and set an 
admirable example to many of the white troops. But at the 
same time we cannot forget that the Japanese are an 
Oriental people, and are swayed by different ideals, and 
possess different standards from those of the European and 
Christian nations. Their ways are not our ways, nor their 
hopes and aspirations ours. That need not, of course, 
prevent all joint action with Japan, but it does seem to us 
to preclude the kind of alliance which, as we have said, 
places our foreign relations:at the mercy of Japan. A 
specific test of the leap in the dark which we are taking 
can be applied by asking,—What is Japan? What do we 
mean by the Japanese Government? To whom have we 
given trust and authority so tremendous? All that can 
be said safely about Japan, from the political point of 
view, is that it is an Oriental nation of extraordinary 
cleverness and courage governed by an Emperor of 
great personal enlightenment, who has made the experi- 
ment of endowing his people with European political 
institutions. The experiment may prove a great success ; 
we incline to think it will; but meantime it remains 
an experiment. As long as the present Emperor lives, 
it is probable that his policy will prevail; but should he 
die, it is impossible to say whether his successor will have 
the same hold over the country, or whether Japan may 
not become involved in a period of internal anarchy. 
Public opinion of a somewhat hysterical kind is at any 
rate a great force in Japan, and it remains to be seen 
whether it will always be possible to keep it in check as it 
has been held in check hitherto by the Emperor and his 
able advisers. In a word, Japan has too lately become a 
civilised Power, and has too lately been endowed with 
political institutions, to make it possible to say that 
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her Government is one which can wisely be trusted so 
absolutely as we have trusted it. We know far too 
Kittle about Japan to make it safe to commit our- 
selves unconditionally to her lead in the politics of the 
Far Hast. 

But even if the Government had determined that we and 
Russia were natural enemies, and that our interests could 
not be reconciled in the Far East, we still hold that they 
met the difficulty in the wrong way. To begin with, we 
believe that the notion that something must be done, 
and at once, because China is unable to protect her- 
self against Russia is an entire delusion. We hold, on the 
contrary—and we believe that the most instructed opinion 
on the subject is with us—that China is far stronger than 
she appears, and that there is not the slightest reason for 
us to show anxiety in regard to the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Chinese Empire. We need not, that is, fuss 
about China. Therefore, we were under no desperate 
necessity to search about for an ally who would help us to 
maintain the tottering structure. But even supposing that 
there was this necessity, it seems to us that the Treaty of 
Alliance should have been drawn up in a very different way. 
It should have stipulated not merely that the allied Powers 
should communicate freely with each other, but that neither 
Power should take any action calculated to lead to war in 
the Far East without first obtaining the consent of the 
other Power to that action, and that if such consent were 
not obtained the help promised in the Treaty could not be 
required. Such a stipulation would have protected us 
from the consequences of any unwise action by Japan, 
and we should not have placed ourselves so completely 
at her mercy in the Far East. We should always 
have known where we were going, and at any rate 
could not have been plunged without knowing it into any 
serious complications. So obvious is the soundness of 
this view that we cannot help thinking that our Govern- 
ment must have concluded with Japan some undisclosed 
supplementary agreement which interprets the communi- 
cation clause to mean that Japan must obtain our previous 
consent to any steps she may contemplate for asserting 
what she holds to be her rights and interests in the Far 
East. Lord Salisbury, it seems to us, is too cautious a 
statesman to have committed himself to any agreement 
which was not guarded in some such way as we have 
suggested. If such a supplementary agreement exists, it 
would not, of course, by any means answer all our 
objections to the Alliance with Japan, but it would, we 


admit, do away with its chief danger,—that of placing: 


our relations with Russia and France at the mercy of 
Japan. 

We have only one more word to say on the subject. 
That is to express the regret, which is, we believe, shared by 
thousands of Englishmen, that we should have abandoned 
our old policy of doing without alliances, and the splendid 
freedom of action which that policy secured to us, and 
have adopted the contrary course. Even those who think 
that the step was inevitable cannot but regret the 
perfect freedom of the time when no other Power could 
involve us in war, and when we could always choose 
our own time for action. How, indeed, any other policy 
but one of freedom will prove possible in the case of 
an Empire so vast as ours, and affected by so many 
conflicting interests, we find it very difficult to see. 
When we had no ally we could always choose between 
two interests, and take the more important. Now if 
the Korean question arises at the same time as some 
phase of the Egyptian question, or of the Newfound- 
land question, or the question of the New Hebrides, it will 
not be we who shall decide which question must be sub- 
ordinated to the other, but Japan. Japan and any two 
other Powers can call a tune to which we must dance. 
If they cannot agree in the Far East, no matter what the 
merits of the case may be, we are automatically plunged 
into war. We admit, of course, that, on the other hand, we 
can summon Japan to our side if and when we come to 
blows with two Powers in the Far East, but we cannot 
agree that to gain such an end it was worth while to run 
dangers so great. In our view, the risk of our getting 
involved in war with two Powers over the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire is extremely small, 
and for the very good reason that China is quite strong 
enough to protect her own interests. 
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BISMARCK’S LEGACY. 


_ suppose that the greatest of German statesmen 

saw so far into the future as to come to the con- 
clusion that a second war between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal was inevitable, and that such a war would 
benefit his own country, requires no great effort of 
imagination. Indeed, to suppose that such a statesman 
did not come to that conclusion is to suppose that he did 
not realise the relations of the past and of the future, as 
regards their respective positions in the world as colonising 
Powers, between our own and the German nations. 
Bismarck realised those relations very clearly indeed. He 
knew his countrymen, and he believed that, not perhaps in 
his day, but at some future time, Germany would make up 
her mind to dispute with ourselves the position of the 
leading nation of the world. If, therefore, England could 
be involved, in any corner of her great Empire, in a war 
in which she would, so to speak, burn up a large quantity 
of her national tissue, such a war would clearly be of 
benefit to the nation which meant to be her rival, and 
which could increase in growth and health while watching 
the preliminary wexkening of her future adversary. And 
such a war wouid be, as he conceived, a war in South 
Africa. Whether it occurred to Bismarck that it was 
possible that England might come out of such a war 
stronger than when she entered into it is more doubtful. 
Bismarck knew the ruling passions of the German better 
than he understood the temper and the fibre of the 
Englishman. 

On this point—Bismarck’s belief in the inevitability 
and advisability of a war between Britain and the Trans- 
vaal—some rather curious evidence has been brought to 
light by the Berlin correspondent of the Times. The 
German “ Boer Relief Association” has recently issued an 
appeal for subscriptions. This movement is described by 
the Association as “devoid of political colour.” Upon the 
same sheet, however, on which the appeal is printed 
appears an extract from the Relief Association’s journal, 
Der Burenfreund, the title of which is “ Prince Bismarck 
and the Boers.” Of the statements of fact contained in 
this article there is to be obtained, we believe, no direct 
corroboration; but they are worth attention. It is ex- 
plicitly alleged that Bismarck on a certain occasion—the 
date is not mentioned—expressed his belief that “ South 
Africa would one day be the grave of the British Empire, 
and that England would there bleed to death.” The 
writer of the article proceeds to state the Chancellor's 
opinion of British foreign policy :—“ The individual 
Englishman is sensible, respectable, and trustworthy: 
the charge of lying is the gravest that any one can bring 
against him. English policy, on the other hand, is the 
reverse of all this; its prominent characteristic is 
hypocrisy; it employs all those means which the indi- 
vidual Englishman detests. The policy of France has 
been at times not very scrupulous in the selection of its 
methods. ‘In dealing with weaker foreign races in par- 
ticular, it? has acted as cruelly and as brutally as the English. 
Deeds of vidlence and treachery have been perpetrated 
just; as under the English régime. But the incredible 
meagbure of hypocrisy and perfidy which has often 
characterised English policy cannot be brought home to 
France.” The Burenfreund goes on to describe a conver- 
sation which it alleges took place between Bismarck and 
Dr. Leyds in February, 1896. In that conversation the 
ex-Chancellor is said to have denounced England—this, of 
course, if it happened at all, was just after the Kaiser had 
sent his famous telegram—and to have expressed his 
sympathy with the Boers, urging them to prepare for the 
coming conflict. Now, admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment that Bismarck was in complete accord with his 
Emperor on the particular subject of the Jameson Raid, 
is it probable that he actually used the words attributed 
to him by the Burenfreund? It is at least possible that 
he did. Bismarck never really understood England. He 
distrusted her, but he did not know enough about her to 
understand her. His actual personal experience of 
England and Englishmen was not thoroughgoing enough 
to make his opinion of us weighty, if it could make it 
interesting. He took the same view of Englishmen as the 
average Cockney takes of Germans,—nothing wider or 
more broad-minded. “ Humanity, peace, and liberty— 
those are always their pretexts,” Dr. Busch records him 
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as saying of us in April, 1888, “when they cannot by way 
of a change invoke Christianity and the blessings of 
civilisation to savage and semi-barbarous people.” - And 
it is certain, in regard to the particular question of 
the relations between the Boers and ourselves in the 
early “eighties,” that so long ago as 1885 he had deter- 
mined that there was something to be gained for Germany 
by fostering ill-feeling and misunderstanding between the 
two nations. He allowed Bucher to send to Busch 
from the Foreign Office documents relating to ourselves 
and the Boers, in order that Busch might write articles 
denouncing us in the Grenzboten. Speculation as to what 
he would have contrived to get inserted in the Press if he 
had happened to be the German Chancellor in the opening 
year of the present Boer War can lead, in the hght of 
history, to but one conclusion. 


But Bismarck has left his legacy. Somewhere behind 
the action of the German Press of to-day there still hovers 
the spirit which suggests what is false and suppresses 
what is true, if by any means at any time this nation can 
be harmed and her rival be benefited. The Kaiser’s brother 
is about to visit the United States. In the United States 
there exists a belief that at the time when it was 
doubtful what course would be taken by Europe in 
regard to the Spanish-American War, England was 
the friend of the United States, and that Germany 
was decidedly not the friend. That belief is strength- 
ened in the American mind by recollection of the 
action taken by the German Admiral in Manila Bay. 
Clearly it was to the interest of Germany that this 
belief should be dispelled, if possible at England’s cost. 
The semi-official North German Gazette, therefore, a few 
days ago published the statement that “‘ Lord Pauncefote’s 
proposal of April 14th (1898) to send a collective Note to 
the Government of the United States declaring American 
intervention unjustifiable is an historical fact.” This 
“ historical fact” was explicitly denied by Lord Cranborne 
in the House of Commons, and shortly after the publica- 
tion of the North German Gazette's statement, the Imperial 
Gazette of Berlin published the text of the German Am- 
bassador’s telegram sent on April 14th, 1898, to the 
German Foreign Secretary. The “historical fact” dis- 
appears, and all that is left is the German Ambassador’s 
statement that at a meeting of Ambassadors at Lord 
Pauncefote’s house it was proposed that the mem- 
bers of the diplomatic body should communicate with 
their own Governments. But the first statement has had 
its effect. Into the ears of part of the multitude a little 
more poison has been dropped, and the poison is meant to 
work. It is to foster that spirit of envy which shall some 
day be great enough to move the multitude not merely to 
covet, but to try to take. “Envy,” said Bismarck to 
Busch, “is the national vice of the Germans. They can- 
not bear to see any one hold a high and leading position 
for any length of time.” It was to foster that envy 
that Bismarck allowed Busch to write on the side of 
the Boers against England seventeen years ago; and it is 
to foster that envy that the North German Gazette is 
allowed to publish misleading statements about England 
and Germany to-day. 





THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HEN Mr. Balfour on the 30th of last month 
explained to the House of Commons the Govern- 

ment’s proposals for amending the Rules of Procedure, he 
asked that those proposals might not be met with the 
assertion that the Government were “ abandoning the old 
traditions of the House and throwing away safeguards 
which were once necessary” in the Constitution. He 
appealed to Members, that is to say, to discuss the new 
Rules as practical business men ; to regard the Govern- 
ment scheme as a scheme not necessarily final or perfect, 
but as at least an honest attempt to deal with a very 
difficult subject. His appeal has not been entirely 
successful. There are Members, like Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
to whom such an appeal seems to be merely an incentive 
to unmannerliness. But on the whole the long discussion 
which has taken place on the Government’s proposals 
has been markedly fair and earnest. Credit has been 
generously given by Opposition speakers where they con- 
sidered that credit was due, even though whole-hearted 
acceptance of the new scheme has seemed to them im- 
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possible. For ourselves, we regard the Government's pro- 
posals, taken as a whole, as likely to be productive of great 
good. In considering possible schemes of reform of 
Parliamentary procedure, there are two main questions 
that sensible men must ask themselves. First,—Will thig 
or that alteration lead to'the business of the nation being 
done in a more thorough, more rapid, and, in short, a 
more businesslike way? Second,—Are we, in adopting 
this alteration, at the same time dispensing with anything 
that is valuable and necessary? Or, in other words, js 
our gain possibly outweighed by our loss? We believe 
that time will show that the proposed new Rules, on the 
whole, satisfactorily answer both questions. 

We sympathise thoroughly with the spirit that jealously 
regards the House of Commons as what has been called 
“the Grand Inquest of the nation.” We would not alter 
one iota of its Rules of Procedure unless we were convinced 
that such an Inquest were rendered more efficient and 
effective by so doing. But you cannot avoid facts. The 
potentialities of the Inquest change with time. And what 
are the facts? Contrast the conditions of a hundred 
years ago with the conditions prevailing to-day, and take 
the debated point of questions first. In 1800 not a single 
question was asked during the whole Session of Parlia- 
ment. In 1901—we give Mr. Balfour’s figures—there 
were asked 7,180 questions. These 7,180 questions occu- 
pied nearly 120 hours, or 15 eight-hour days of Parlia- 
mentary work. Then take the time occupied in division 
work in the lobbies,—work of a purely physical kind. Last 
year there were 482 divisions. Calculating divisions as 
taking place at the rate of 5 in an hour—which is quick 
work rather than otherwise—that means that 12 eight- 
hour days were eaten up in the bodily exercise of walking 
in and out of lobbies. We only give two sets of figures, 
Now is it in any way possible, regarding the House of 
Commons as an assembly of men entrusted with definite 
business to perform, to deny that there is something 
wrong here? But there is more to be said. Time is 
wasted in other ways. As matters stand at present 
no single Member of the House knows for certain 
where he is, what he has to do, when he will be 
called upon to vote, when he may safely absent him- 
self from the House, when he must make sure of 
being present, when, in fact, he is wanted to do the 
business he has been sent to Westminster to per- 
form. Why, as Mr. Balfour put it, should the Mem- 
ber of Parliament, simply because he is a Member of 
Parliament, alone of his Majesty’s subjects never know 
when he can dine and when he can sleep? It is surely 
necessary in this matter to clear our minds of cant. It 
is difficult to have patience with those who argue that 
because you are a Member of Parliament you must there- 
fore resign the ordinary man’s desire to live a regular, 
rational life. ‘You have undertaken to represent in the 
House of Commons the views of so many thousand busi- 
nesslike men. You must, therefore, lead an unbusiness- 
like existence. You must be prepared to spend your 
afternoons and evenings in “hanging about.” You may 
be wanted, or you may not be wanted, at any minute. 
But you must “hang about” in case you are wanted.’ 
The contention is absurd. It is as if the captain of a 
cricket eleven, having won the toss, were to insist that 
the whole of his team must sit, padded, gloved, and bat in 
hand, on a single seat in the pavilion, in case he might 
suddenly decide that any particular member of the team 
should go in next. 

First and foremost, therefore, we welcome the proposal 
of a settled “journal” for the House. If the Government 
proposals are carried, the House for the first four days of 
each week will meet at 2. Private business will last till 
2.25. At 2.25 will be asked questions relative to the 
taking of business. Public business will last from 2.30 
till 7.15. From 7.15 to 8 will come questions. At 
® the House will resume, and after the disposal of any 
remnant of private business, public, or private Members’, 
business will last till 12, when remaining questions, if 
any remain, will be answered. Friday will be given to 
the private Members instead of Wednesday as hitherto. 
That is the “journal,” and we regard the idea underlying 
its construction as businesslike and sound. It gets rid of 
“hanging about.” It allows the Member of Parliament 
to arrange his time and to concentrate hisactivities,as surely 
he must and should if he is to add to the efficiency of the 
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House to which he belongs. Apart. from the time-table, 
however, the new Rules touch other points. It was nevera 
businesslike arrangement that the work of the House 
might be stopped altogether by the fact that the Speaker 
and the Chairman of Committees might both at the same 
time be prevented from coming down to the House. The 
new Rules provide for the election of a Deputy Chairman 
empowered to act on behalf of theSpeaker and the Chairman 
of Committees. That is a sensible and businesslike pre- 
caution also. But another point arises. The business of 
the House must not be interrupted. As Mr. Chamber- 
lain has put it, “the efficiency of any deliberative body 
rests entirely on the authority of the Chair.” The new 
Rules strengthen the authority of the Chair. For a first 
offence against the Chair’s authority the penalty is to be 
raised from suspension for a week to suspension for 
twenty days; for the second offence, suspension for forty 
days; and for the third offence, suspension for eighty 
diys,—all these days to be Parliamentary working days. 
That is, if a Member is suspended by the Chairman on 
the last day of a Session, the penalty inflicted runs into 
the working days of the next Session, instead of, as 
hitherto, merely into the holidays. We are not, however, 
completely satisfied on what is, after all, a minor point. 
It is provided by the new Rules that a Member may not 
resume his seat, after having been “ guilty of gross dis- 
orderly conduct,” until he has “communicated to Mr. 
Speaker the expression of his sincere regret” for his 
otfence to the Chair. We object to this provision simply 
because we do not think that it is businesslike. It is all 
very well to punish, but in addition to inflicting punish- 
ment to insist on what in the nature of things may not in 
all cases be a really “ sincere” apology seems to us need- 
less. There is little utility in trying to reduce a grown- 
up man to the “ Say you're sorry ” position of the naughty 
child of the nursery. 


We regard the Government’s proposals in this matter 
entirely from a non-party standpoint. It is very easy to 
do otherwise. It is easy, for instance, to cavil at the 
possibility, or probability, of most Members taking under 
the new Rules a “ holiday” ora “week-end ” from Thursday 
night to Monday morning. We do not object to that 
possibility. . We see nothing dangerous in it, and 
much that will work for good. It is a fact that 
there are Members of the House whose “business” 
may compel them to be absent from London for at least 
two days in the week. The presence at Westminster of 
thinking business men of this class for the remaining 
four days in the week is surely not to be tabooed. The 
point is that no sensible man can contend that the House 
of Commons at present, having certain things to do, finds 
it always possible to go the right and businesslike way to 
dothem. We do not believe that there is in any party, 
even in any clique, a Member of Parliament who does not 
in his heart complain to himself of the dilatoriness, the 
ineffectiveness, the waste of time necessitated by the con- 
ditions under which the work of the House of Commons is 
done. Sir William Harcourt urges that the House is not 
a meeting of Vestrymen, not a meeting of shareholders in a 
company. We agree: it is something far greater. But 
that is no reason for refusing to admit that the business- 
like methods of a Vestry Board or a committee of share- 
holders might be valuable to the country. We welcome 
the new Rules precisely because we believe that the 
“business ” of the greatest Assembly in the world will be 
furthered by an approach—why should it be regarded as a 
descent ?—to the methods adopted by smaller and far less 
important bodies. 





THE GERMAN AGRARIANS. 


T would be easier to predict the fate of the German 
Tariff Bill if we could be sure that the Government 

and the Agrarians are not playing a game of bluff. If we 
listen to the Imperial Chancellor on the one hand, and the 
Agrarian League on the other, there seems no possibility 
of compromise; each party knows its own mind, and 
neither is inclined to change it. It is pretty certain, however, 
that the Chancellor does not mean quite all that he says, 
and it is possible that the other will be found equally 
willing in the end to take less than it asks. Count von 
Biilow’s position is certainly not one to be envied. His 
foreign policy is gravely compromised if he listens to the 





Agrarians ; his home policy may receive a very severe 
shock if he quarrels with them; and he has to manage 
this complicated situation so as to satisfy a very imperious 
master. Naturally he is profuse in his protestations that 
he and the Emperor take identical views of the rival 
interests which the Tariff Bill seeks to harmonise. This 
was the substance of a large part of his speech at the 
dinner of the German Council of Agriculture. He would 
not hear of there being any difference of opinion between 
them on the subject of agriculture. They were both 
anxious to consult its interests in the fullest possible way. 
But then the Emperor’s subjects are not all agriculturists. 
They consume as well as produce, and unfortunately the 
interests of agriculture as read by German agriculturists 
demand that the consumption of the nation should be 
limited to home-grown produce, except in the case of food 
which cannot be grown in Germany. Here the Govern- 
ment and the Agrarians must perforce part company. 
However devoted the Emperor and the Chancellor may be 
to the Agrarian party, Count von Biilow hinted pretty 
plainly last week that they had gone as far in the direction 
of Protection as it is possible for them to go. The Federal 
Governments had considered the demands of the Agrarians 
with every desire to concede them ; but they had to re- 
member that there are other German interests which are not 
agrarian, and that these have in their degree the same claim 
on the Government that the Agrarians have. The Tariff 
Billis the resultant of these conflicting considerations. So 
far as sympathy goes, the Federal Governments are on 
the side of the Agrarians. But “in politics things are 
not done out of sheer benevolence.” The Emperor’s 
Government has to be carried on, and it cannot be carried 
on by consulting one German interest and sacrificing every 
other. Count von Biilow reminded the Agrarians that 
there is a point beyond which duties cannot be raised 
without their becoming burdensome to the rest of the 
population and tying the hands of the Government in the 
conclusion of commercial treaties. Atthis point, however, 
it seems to have occurred to him that neither of these 
arguments was likely to have much weight with his 
hearers. The Agrarian theory, when it troubles itself to 
consider the rest of the population at all, is that nothing 
can benefit it so much as the prosperity of agriculture. 
When that is going well all other industries must go well, 
since they will find abundant occupation in providing for 
the wants of the agriculturists. Accordingly, Count von 
Biilow fell back on a safer argument. Let us grant, 
he said in effect, that the Agrarian party are absolutely 
indifferent both to the welfare of every other German 
interest and to any advantages which German industry 
can derive from commercial treaties ; there still remains a 
reason why they should not push their claims too far. 
There is such a thing as reaction, and if the duty on corn 
is fixed too high, it is quite possible that under the influ- 
ence of a reaction the legitimate interests of agriculture 
may be no longer considered. At first this warning might 
be taken to point to the possible acceptance by the 
Emperor of a Free-trade policy, but the Chancellor’s next 
sentence shows that nothing so terrible as this was 
in his mind. By the legitimate interests of agriculture 
ceasing to be considered he only means the Corn-duties 
remaining what they are now. The Tariff Bill represents 
the maximum advance towards the further protection of 
agriculture that the German people will stand. If more 
than this is imported into the Bill the strain will be too 
great, the Bill will be defeated or withdrawn, and then the 
Agrarians will have to reconcile themselves to the state of 
things from which the Federal Governments have tried to 
rescue them. They may secure, if they are prudent, the 
modest increase of duty which the Tariff Bill gives them, 
but they can get nothing beyond this, and if they try to 
get more by amending the Bill they will not get even this. 

What effect will this warning have upon the Agrarian 
party? Considerable importance seems to be attached to 
Count von Biilow’s speech, and the more so because there 
was no need for him to attend the agricultural dinner, or 
to make it the occasion for a political speech. He went 
there of his own aecord, and he evidently went with the 
intention of improving the occasion. It is difficult to 
believe that the Agrarians will be prepared to see the Bill 
shipwrecked rather than accept the very substantial benefits 
it confers on them. But they think that the Chancellor is 
not serious when he tells them that this will be the con- 
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sequence of their persistence. As we began by saying, 
each party may believe that the other is not in earnest, 
and in this way things may come to a point to which 
neither is really anxious to push them. Will Count von 
Bilow really quarrel with the Agrarians if he has to 
choose between this and quarrelling with commercial and 
manufacturing Germany? Will the Agrarians really lose 
all that the Tariff Bill in its present form gives them 
rather than forego their extreme demands? These are the 
questions which exercise whatever interest in Parliamentary 
affairs is to be found in Germany, and no very positive 
answer can be returnedtothem. According to the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times, the Protectionist Press is still 
hopeful that under persistent pressure the Government may 
at least consent that the minimum duty of 55 marks per 
ton which the Bill proposes to levy on wheat shall be raised 
to 60 marks. Some of the Agrarians, no doubt, will go on 
demanding more, but it is hoped that the 60 marks duty 
will be accepted as a fair compromise. The addition of 
one-twelfth to the proposed duty will, it is thought, 
be too slight a change to affect the fortunes of a 
measure of this importance. It is a dangerous situation, 
because when two parties are trying to ascertain the plia- 
bility of the other the experiment may break down at any 
moment. It is even difficult to determine how a real friend 
of Germany should wish the conflict to end. On the whole, 
if Count von Biilow’s declaration was genuine, as we 
are inclined to think it was, there is most to be hoped from 
Agrarian persistence. The fact that the Agrarians would 
like to make the Tariff Bill very much worse than it is does 
not make the Bill a good one, and if their extravagance 
leads to its defeat they may really be doing Germany an 
unintended service. 


The proceedings of the Annual Congress of the Agrarian 
League, which met at Berlin on Monday, have naturally 
been searched for some indication of Agrarian policy. So 
far as words go, the fate of the Tariff Bill is already sealed. 
Dr. Résicke, who opened the discussion, spoke of Count 
von Biilow in a tone of contemptuous hostility, and Dr. 
Hahn said that his policy was indistinguishable from that 
of Count von Caprivi, who had been the avowed enemy 
of the League and its demands. A resolution, passed 
by a unanimous vote, gave practical expression to 
these views. The Agrarian League, it declared, cares 
nothing about commercial treaties, though it is willing 
to co-operate in promoting them for the benefit of other 
industries than its own. But it can only do this upon 
conditions, and the value of this disinterested offer is 
somewhat lessened by the fact that these conditions would 
probably make the conclusion of such treaties impossible. 
The German Government would enter upon the negotia- 
tion empty-handed. It would have nothing to offer, and 
consequently nothing to hope for. The Agrarian League 
withdraws none of its demands. In the interests of agri- 
culture it insists on “such a measure of Protection as is 
indispensable in consideration of the flourishing condition 
of German industry, and in view of the competition of 
cheap foreign agricultural products.” Possibly those 
engaged in “ German industry ” may not be disposed to take 
this favourable view of its conditions and prospects. But 
even if the Agrarian League be correct in its estimate of 
other people’s prosperity, it is odd that it should have 
coupled therewith an admission that competition has made 
food cheap. It does not recognise in this combination 
the natural relation of cause and effect. German industry 
is prosperous—if it be prosperous—because cheapness of 
production enables it to sell its products at low prices. 
But cheap food is a very important element in cheap pro- 
duction, and this cheap food is what the Agrarian League 
is bent upon taking away from the workman. It is 
doubtful whether the Tariff Bill as it stands will not have 
this effect, but there can be no question as to the operation 
of the Tariff Bill such as the Agrarian League would 
make it. Agriculture must be put on the same level 
of prosperity as other industries, and this can only 
be done by keeping out those “cheap foreign agri- 
cultural products” which prevent the German farmer 


from getting a living price for what he has to offer. 
The argument of the Agrarians is quite easy to follow, 
but the fact that it makes agriculture the declared enemy 
of every other industry does not seem to have occurred to 
them. That this is their real position is not left doubt- 
ful. The proposals of the Federated Governments “are 





such as cannot be accepted by German agriculture,” 
Rather than have the Tariff Bill in its present form the 
Agrarians—at least, so says the Congress—will have 
no Tariff Bill at all. They will do their best to improve 
it during its passage through the Reichstag, but if this 
proves impossible, and the proposals of the Federated 
Governments remain what they are, they will not “cor. 
respond to the just demands of German agriculture,” 
In that case the Agrarian League “expects to see them 
rejected.” Unfortunately for Count von Biilow, this js 
an expectation which the Agrarians can make come tru¢ 
if they choose; and it seems to leave him no choice but to 
modify the Bill in such a way as to secure the support 
of the other Parliamentary groups. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS. 


HE decisive refusal of the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court to order the holding of what may not 
irreverently be called a “ scratch” trial of Canon Gore for 
heresy by the Primate’s Vicar-General, has commended 
itself to the broad good sense and good feeling of the 
country at large. Nor, we think, can there be much, if 
any, diversity of opinion among plain persons who have 
read the arguments and the judgments that the Lord 
Chief Justice and his colleagues have determined the 
matter before them in accordance with the natural 
reading of the Tudor statutes concerned, and the obvious 
negative teaching of the practice of more than three 
and a half centuries. That Henry VIII. for a 
moment contemplated, or that the Parhament which was 
so anxious to oblige him thought that he contem- 
plated, a serious, or indeed any, inquiry by the Arch- 
bishop, or his representative, into the fitness for 
episcopal office of any person whom, at the King’s 
bidding, a Dean and Chapter should have elected as 
Bishop, is what hardly anybody out of a Law Court would 
seriously maintain. And as the Judges very plainly 
pointed out, the whole tone and drift of the principal Act 
(that of the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII.) which 
governs the question is totally at variance with the 
idea that any hesitation or delay on the part of the 
Archbishop would be regarded as tolerable. On the 
one hand, it contains no kind of reference to the hold- 
ing of any inquiry in connection with the Archbishop's 
confirmation of the election of a man appointed by the 
King to a bishopric; and on the other hand, it lays 
down that refusal on the Archbishop's part to confirm, 
invest, and consecrate within twenty days after the Royal 
letters patent should have come into his hands would 
expose him to the penalties of Praemunire. Moreover— 
and this alone strikes us as conclusive in regard to the 
purely formal quality which the Act attached to the 
function of contirmation—it is prescribed that in case the 
Dean and Chapter should defer or delay the election of the 
person named in the Royal letters to them for more than 
twelve days, the Sovereign could, by letters patent, 
nominate and present to the vacant office. If, thus, an 
entire dispensing with the ceremony oz election was ex- 
pressly contemplated in the case of a recalcitrant Dean 
and Chapter, it seems inconceivable that the mere con- 
firmation of an election should, in the same Act—as was 
the argument of the opponents of Canon Gore’s appoint- 
ment—be implicitly made dependent for its effeetive com- 
pletion upon the result of an independent inquiry, to be 
held, at a private instigation, by an official of the Arch- 
bishop’s. In a word, it appears perfectly clear that to the 
mind of the King and of Parliament in 1533 confirmation 
was no more than the affixing of an authoritative seal to the 
process of election, and was to take place, to all intents 
and purposes, automatically. It was to be the formal 
completion of a proceeding in itself formal. And as such 
it has been treated through all these three hundred and 
seventy years. There has been indeed the summoning of 
opposers, but there has been no provision made for any 
hearing of them, if they presented themselves, on the 
merits of the se Sar and the isolated attempts made 
to secure that they should be so heard have failed. 

All this is quite sufficiently clear and plain, and, as we 
said, the strong and unanimous decision of the King’s 
Bench Division against the conversion of the function of 
confirmation into a kind of irregular trial of a Bishop- 
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elect, on a number of vague allegations of ecclesiastical 
offences, is in accord with the prevailing feeling of fair 
play and the fitness of things. At the same time, there is 
also, we are inclined to think, together with the general 
approval of the judgment, a certain amount of uneasiness 
at what seems to be the emphasis which it lays on the 
Erastian aspect of the relations between Church and State. 
We do not refer to anything in the tone of the Judges. 
On the contrary, they were careful to repudiate the argu- 
ment put forward by Mr. Haldane that if the confirma- 
tion was to be treated as a mere form, consecra- 
tion would, by inference, be relegated to a like 
position of insignificance. But, none the less, the effect 
of the judgment necessarily is to throw into relief the 
secular principle in ‘the selection of persons for the 
office of Bishop, even though the mode of setting apart 
the individuals so selected for that office is left untouched 
jn its sacred solemnity and significance. The election by 


. the Dean and Chapter, and the confirmation by the Arch- 


bishop’s Vicar-General, with its notice to opposers, if any, 
to present themselves, may hitherto have seemed, while 
no one has talked much about them, to embody, in 
however imperfect and rudimentary a form, the assertion 
of valuable principles. But now, it may be thought, this 
view can no longer be cherished. The judgment of the 
King’s Bench Division has seemed to some minds to 
tear all veils away, and to have exhibited the 
Church of England as being, in regard to the vital 
matter of the appointment of its chief ministers 
and rulers, an “Act of Parliament Church,” entirely 
subject to State authority. The poor little ceremonies 
which, coming down from pre-Reformation days, seemed 
to suggest at least some recognition on the part of the State 
of a more spiritual theory, have been mercilessly held up 
to the light, and shown to have no semblance of reality 
about them. And the strange double irony of it all is 
that this has happened on the occasion of the elevation to 
the Episcopal Bench of a clergyman who has been one of 
the most prominent advocates of the right of the Church 
of England to greater spiritual autonomy; while his 
defeated opposers, who for the nonce have sought to avail 
themselves, though in vain, of the relics of days of greater 
ecclesiastical independence, represent bodies whose usual 
role is to press the authority of State Courts against the 
claimants of ritual liberty. 


We can conceive that reflections of this character may 
cause pain to not a few loyal sons of the Church of 
England,—and perhaps some corresponding satisfaction 
to a good many of those who, if not rightly called her 
enemies, are at any rate strenuously hostile to her reten- 
tion of what they regard as a position of unjust privilege. 
As convinced supporters of the existing alliance between 
Church and State, we should like to suggest that from the 
points of view both of Church and of State the existing 
system in regard to the appointment of Bishops has many 
very important merits, and still retains in the hands of the 
Church an ultimate veto in case of scandalous appointments. 
It is even, we venture to think, very possible that, though 
open to many criticisms of a theoretical character, it works 
on the whole better than any other system that could be 
devised, or that would be at all likely to be set up in its 
place. If we look at other Churches in communion 
with the Church of England—the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and the disestablished Church of Ireland—we find 
that the system of appointment of Bishops is, naturally 
and even necessarily, of an almost exclusively diocesan 
character. When an episcopal vacancy occurs the Synod 
or Convention of the diocese concerned, consisting of 
clerical and lay representatives—the latter generally bear- 
ing some proportion to the number of male communicants 
in the parishes respectively represented—is called together, 
and by a more or less complicated system of voting arrives 
at a name or names, which it sends up for approval, or 
selection, to the presiding Bishop or the body of Bishops, 
who confirm the election if they think the chosen one fit, 
or choose among those sent up if there are more names 
than one. The plan is, generally speaking, a highly correct 
mixture of the hierarchical and democratic elements, and 
we say nothing against its principles or its results. We 
have no reason to suppose that it fails to give general 
satisfaction to the members of the sister-Com- 
munions to the Church of England. But we venture 





to say with considerable confidence that, if introduced 
here, it is extremely doubtful whether it would work out 
by any means as satisfactorily as the system of appointment 
of Bishops which we actually possess. Quite inevitably, 
as it seems to us, the tendency of the diocesan election 
system, if we had it, would be gradually but surely to 
provincialise, if not to denationalise, the Church. Every 
one knows now how strong and natural, and within 
limits how right, is the feeling in any diocese in favour of 
the promotion to important benefices of clergymen who 
have worked hard in the diocese, in preference to the 
importation of able, but more or less unknown, outsiders. 
Can it be doubted that, if Bishops were all selected 
here as they are in the sister-Churches, the same 
kind of feeling would grow up here? Especially 
in the more outlying dioceses, where it is of the 
greatest importance that the life of the Church 
should not become too local in its flavour, there 
can hardly be any question that the claims of some 
excellent and popular parish priest of second-rate calibre 
would over and over again be successful as against some 
man of distinction who was only known by his books and 
by what was read of him in the newspapers. At first, ne 
doubt, the established tradition of bringing eminent mep 
from a distance to fill bishoprics might influence the 
selections made. But will any one maintain that if the 
diozesan system had been in vogue for a generation or two 
we could hope at all confidently to see appointments like 
those of Lightfoot and Westcott to Durham, or, to speak 
of living prelates of different schools, of Dr. King to 
Lincoln, or Dr. Chavasse to Liverpool? Or again, will 
any one suggest that the present venerable and distin- 
guished Primate, the praise of whose services to the 
Church is in all men’s mouths, would have been elected from 
Rugby to the See of Exeter in 1869? The laity at large 
certainly have had no reason to complain under the present 
system. For the principal responsible adviser of . the 
Crown in regard to episcopal appointments is the Prime 
Minister, who is dependent on the House of Commons. 
He is bound, however, to, and of whatever party he does, 
take infinite pains to inform himself as to the best and 
most representative Church opinion, clerical and lay, on 
the subject of these appointments; and the whole 
ministry of the Church is the field which he surveys 
in making his selection. It used at one time to be 
said that the present Prime Minister had an ex- 
tremely limited clerical acquaintance, and yet in one year 
of his tenure of office the Bench of Prelates has been 
enriched and strengthened by the selection of Dr. Ingram, 
Dr. Chavasse, Dr. Moule, and Canon Gore. Surely it 
may be said of a system which works out thus, not only 
that we might go a great deal further and fare a great 
deal worse, but that it is doubtful whether any other plan 
would secure that from decade to decade the Church and 
the nation should be kept in such mutually helpful 
and living touch. We may, therefore, as it seems to us, 
contemplate without apprehension or regret the recent 
judicial demonstration of the’ absolute inefficiency of the 
formal checks on the ordinary exercise of the episcopal 
patronage of the Crown, confident, however, that if any 
real scandal did arise public opinion would sustain a Dean 
and Chapter or an Archbishop, as the case might be, in 
using even obsolete weapons, at great apparent risk, for 
the protection of the Church against the abuse of secular 
authority. 

To sum up, it seems to us that, however anomalous in 
theory, the present system is eminently sound in its results. 
The choice of the Crown is final in all ordinary cases. 
But if a hypothetical case is put as to some utterly unfit 
and profligate person being appointed, then what we now 
regard as but picturesquesurvivals, the election and theright 
to refuse consecration, could and would be used to meet 
the crisis, and it would be seen that these are more than 
mere forms. It is true that the Crown appoints, but the 
sacred right of insurrection, as it were, is most carefully 
provided for by the retention of these forms,—forms 
which, viewed in their true light, are seen to have a real use 
and value. 








BEGGING-LETTERS. 
T has been the lot of the present writer to read a great 
many begging-letters, and to know something of the 
circumstances and state of mind of their painstaking and 
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imaginative authors. These letter-writers are of very varied 
degrees of talent, and attain to very varied measures of 
success. Some live comfortably by their trade, some un- 
comfortably, and some are obliged to eke out their living by a 
little honest work. Of course we do not count every man who 
ever wrote a begging-letter a begging-letter writer, any more 
than every man who ever published an article is a journalist ; 
but in both cases the turning of writing into money has a 
dangerous fascination, and it is impossible to say to what 
small beginnings may lead. It is not easy to classify the 
members of the begging profession,—it is one in which 
individual taste and idiosyncrasy count for so much. 
Roughly speaking, they may perhaps be placed under two 
heads,—those who trust for their success to the wiles of 
a literary imagination, and those who are aware that 
they have no such gifts to trust to. The former invent 
a story with a hero or heroine, more or less intricacy 
of detail, and occasionally an attempt at character- 
sketching. The latter draw out a list of misfortunes, 
and implore without more ado the universal panacea 
of money. To the first class belong, of course, the 
more interesting and gifted of the writers. Among them we 
find the man who begs for himself and the man who would 
not beg but for his children, the cheerful writer who could 
certainly make a fortune if he only had five pounds and the 
lugubrious man who hints at suicide if he does not get one. 
The imagination of women writers does not run to fortunes, 
but tends usually in the direction of medicine or social 
position. Very different proofs of a former superiority are 
invoked; frequently an intricate demonstration of connection 
with distinguished persons, especially those known to occupy 
a position superior to that of their relations. Illness, 
however, has a still greater attraction, and the reader 
sometimes wonders the writers are not afraid of inducing 
the symptoms they describe so glibly. A few days 
ago the present writer read several dozens of letters written 
by a young girl who was, in sober fact, living a fairly 
comfortable life with her brother and his family, and enjoying 
robust health. According to her letters she lived alone in 
lodgings, too ill to do regular work and suffering great priva- 
tions. Sometimes her inventive pen ran to nothing worse 
than toothache and consequent visits to the dentist to have 
her teeth drawn; at other times she did not spare her corre- 
spondents details of symptoms indicative of the last stages of 
consumption. One picture of her visit to the dentist is per- 
haps a little overdrawn; she writes that she has taken gas, 
and though the anesthetist praised her for the way she 
bore the pain, the action of the anwsthetic made her unable to 
work for many days, as “ her brain felt so turney of a morning.” 
No doubt it would have been more realistic to have kept the 
gas and the pain for separate occasions; but, as so often 
happens with writers of romance, her actual experience proved 
too narrow to keep a check upon her ample imagination. 
This same writer describes an imaginary landlady who is not 
at all badly conceived. She is an entirely human landlady, 
who is always kind when her lodger is most ill, lighting “a 
bit of fire’ for her on her return from hospital, but inclined 
to be “nasty” as soon as the patient is better and the rent 
not paid. Sometimes the landlady’s own affairs—a death in 
her family or a country visit—make an early payment of rent 
desirable. Rank sentimentality characterises many of the 
letters. The heroine is tired of life, “tired of being a worry 
to every one,” tired of living without her mother, who is dead, 
and whose tomb she adorns with flowers when she has pence 
to buy them. In an ordinary way she appears to live upon 
air, and frequently has had “ nothing since Tuesday except a 
penny lent her for a stamp.” 


The clannishness of Scotchmen is frequently traded upon 
by beggars from north of the Tweed, who assume such 
names as Campbell and Mackenzie before appealing to the 
feelings of more fortunate namesakes. Foreign beggars 
begging among rich Jews have even been known to have 
visiting-cards printed to shed an air of likelihood over a 
tale of relationship. It is curious to watch the gradual 


deterioration of conscience which seems almost invariably to 
follow the making of money without work. We knew of a 
woman who, years ago, was deserted by her husband and 
left to support several children. She was a good needle- 
woman, and also she had, unfortunately, the pen of a ready 





writer. She sent bundles of needlework to various ladieg 
whose names were known to her, together with a letter in 
which she described her struggles to feed and clothe her 
children, alluded delicately to “a sad crisis” in which her 
husband “lost heart and left her,” asked that “3s. 64: op 
less” might be paid to her for the articles sent, but enclosed 
two stamps for their return should they not be required, 
Sometimes she wrote of the difficulty of sparing the 2d, 
sometimes she frankly remarked that she enclosed the money 
to impress herself and her goods upon the memory of her 
correspondent. Like so many others of her kind, this woman 
had seen better days, and had been engaged in some sort of 
trade. At the time of “the crisis” she was ill, and, writing 
of it, she declares: “ My servants rose up against me to wrest 
the remains of my business from me,—and me in bed.” She 
trusts, however, in Providence to raise her from her bed of 
sickness, which, she adds, “ to a certain extent He has done.” 
Her trade grew so fast that she was able to employ poor ladies 
to do her needlework, and even to buy some ready finished at 
shops. Her story of distress ceased to be true, but she 
continued nevertheless to tell it. Her children, whom her 
industry enabled her to educate at boarding-schools, returned 
to help her with (what her neighbours called) her “ business 
letters.” In short, the careless kindness of the public turned 
an honest woman into a thorough-going impostor. 


How is it that the public is so gullible? We thm.z 
perhaps they are less credulous than may at first appear, 
Many people who receive these sort of appeals think 
there are nineteen chances in twenty against the bona- 
fides of the writer, but the one chance in his or her 
favour haunts them and presses on their consciences. Most 
of us, however reasonable we may be, are occasionally 
troubled by the question,—** Have I a right to be comfortable 
when so many other people are not?” Logically, we 
are sure we have a right. The arguments of political 
economy and of common-sense convince our minds, but 
still the uncomfortable question crops up again, and seems 
as if it must be appeased by a sacrifice rather than 
satisfied by an answer. Any story of distress serves as 
a pretext to reawaken the mental irritation. It worries 
us @ propos of such-and-such a request, or such-and-such a 
letter, and finally for the sake of our peace of mind we throw 
to the beggar what he asks of us rather than give further 
ear to doubtful disputations. Asa matter of fact, the ques- 
tion is not one of conscience at all: it is simply the inevitable 
comment of a kind heart upon a social system which, while it 
may be the best possible, is by no means the best imaginable. 
What zs a matter of conscience is whether or no we have a 
right to risk an injury to the community in order to ease 
an occasional torment of mind. The writing of begging 
appeals is very like gambling, and the gambler is not in 
more danger of becoming a thief than is the beggar of 
becoming a blackmailer. But the mental friction caused 
by the omnipresence of social questions is not the only 
reason which induces the public to waste upon rogues the 
money which might go to the alleviation of honest distress, 
Pure laziness and real want of time have something to do with 
the matter, and so has an old-fashioned but still widespread 
notion that the poor are a sort of living bank, into which the 
rich can put money with a view to finding it again some day 
standing to their spiritual credit. To assist in the deteriora- 
tion of the moral nature of our neighbour is certainly an odd 
method of saving our own, but it is a method which has been 
widely believed in and religiously practised all over the 
world. What, then, is the best solution of the begging-letter 
difficulty ? To put every one we receive straight into the fire ? 
If we do this we certainly run the chance of turning away from 
those whom it is in our power to help. Clearly we ought to 
find out whether we can be of real use to the man who demands 
our assistance—a question which depends largely on his 
willingness to allow us to interfere in his affairs—and by what 
means we should endeavour to help him. But to help a 
destitute man or woman to gain a more honest livelihood 
than can be obtained by the writing of begging-letters 
requires time, experience, and a knowledge of what we may 
call the charitable ropes. It may involve obtaining work, 
obtaining medical assistance, acquaintance with the rules and 
capacities of the various orphanages and asylums; in fact, a 
far more arduous undertaking than most of us have time or 
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inclination to set about. In such a dilemma it is surely wise _ 


for the amateur in charity to ask professional advice. Why 
not appeal to such a Society as that for the Organisation of 
Charity ? The opinion of no society is infallible, but the 
counsel of many disinterested persons, possessed of large ex- 

erience, and coming to a conclusion in accordance with care- 
fully collected evidence, is surely better worth having than 
that of a hurried man dealing with a matter in the dark. In 
nine cases out of ten they may merely advise such a man to 
hold his hand, in the tenth they may suggest the expenditure 
of more money than compliance with the nine other cases 
would have amounted to, more perhaps than he may feel 
able to afford ; but after all they have no power to make him 
give it; decision as to his own conduct rests where it rested 
before,—with himself. It is certainly no less praiseworthy to 
give, and no less excusable to refuse, with full knowledge of 
what we are doing than in wilful ignorance of the probable 
results of our action. The sentiment which induces a man 
to throw about money in order to obtain a sensation which he 
finds morally pleasant, or in order to improve his position in 
the next world—according to his personal philosophy—is not 
a sentiment worthy of respect. It has nothing to do with the 
greatest of the Christian virtues, for it proves no warmth of 
human feeling, but belongs to a state of mind best described 
by the old cynical adage, “as cold as charity.” 





ANTICIPATIONS. 


VERY entertaining book might be written by collecting 

together all the cases in which poets and play-writers 
and novelists have anticipated the triumphs of later science. 
A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette has just called 
attention to such a case, in which the Spanish dramatist 
Calderon uttered “ a very clear prevision of Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy.” The passage in question occurs in Act II. 
of El Medico de su Henra, and may be freely translated as 
follows: ‘“‘ They say that when two instruments are properly 
attuned together they communicate to each other their wind- 
borne echoes ; touch the one instrument, and the winds excite 
its fellow, though none be near it,” Of course Calderon 
referred in this passage to the well-known principle of reson- 
ance, and it is hardly accurate to twist his words into a 
prophecy of wireless telegraphy. A much closer approxi- 
mation to Mr. Marconi’s discovery, however, is to be found in 
the writings of a contemporary of Calderon, Strada, the learned 
Jesuit historian whose “ Prolusiones” were published at Rome 
in the year following Shakespeare’s death. Strada tells us how 
two friends carried on their correspondence “ by the help of a 
certain Loadstone, which had such virtue in it that if it 
touched two several needles, when one of the needles so 
touched began to move, the other, though at never so great a 
distance, moved at the same time and in the same manner.” 
Of course the modern reader sees in this a premonition of 
our telegraph, in which the electric impulse, propagated in the 
older fashion along a wire or in the new way by a simple 
radiation in the ether, causes a magnetic needle to move 
according to the signals transmitted by the sender of the 
message. Strada went on to describe how these two friends 
made a kind of “alphabetic telegraph,” as one of the pre- 
decessors of the telephone was called,—a dial-face with the 
letters of the alphabet round its edge, and a needle in the 
midst which could be made to point to any of them at will. 
These correspondents saw no need for wires, or even for the 
simpler apparatus which Mr. Marconi requires. “When they 
were some hundreds of miles asunder, each of them shut himself 
up in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately cast 
his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any- 
thing to his friend, he directed his needle to every letter that 
formed the words which he had occasion for, making a little 
pause at the end of every word or sentence, to avoid con. 
fusion, The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his sympathetic 
needle moving of itself to every letter which that of his 
correspondent pointed at. By this means they talked 
together across a whole continent, and conveyed their 
thoughts to one another in an instant, over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts.” Even Mr. Marconi has not yet 
attained such simplicity as this, though Professor Ayrton (as 
we lately pointed out) believes that we shall reach an even 
higher standard one day. 





A classical instance of the novelist’s “intelligent anticipa- 
tion ” of future scientific discoveries is afforded by Swift in 
the inimitable “Gulliver's Travels.” In the third part of 
that immortal work he describes the discovery of two satellites 
of Mars by the Laputan astronomers. When Swift wrote 
astronomy had not advanced greatly beyond Huygens’s con- 
tentment with the twelve bodies—six planets and six satellites 
—which made up the “ perfect number” of the solar system. 
Certainly no one suspected that Mars had moons of its own. 
Thus Swift made a very wild guess when he announced of the 
Laputan philosophers: “They have likewise discovered two 
lesser stars or satellites, which revolve about Mars, whereof the 
innermost is distant from the centre of the primary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outermost five; the 
former revolves in the space of ten hours, and the latter in 
twenty-one and an half.” Not only were there no grounds 
for the prediction of two satellites, but such an estimate of 
their distance from the planet was unprecedented: it was as 
if our moon should be within twenty thousand miles of the 
earth, and rise and set twice or thrice in the twenty-four 
hours. Nothing could be more improbable. Yet in 1877 
Professor Asaph Hall, with the great Washington equatorial, 
actually discovered two tiny satellites of Mars, whose 
distances from the planet are 14 and 33 diameters, whilst 
their periods are 74 and 30 hours respectively. The agree- 
ment with Swift’s guess is in the main so remarkable that it 
is hardly possible to ascribe it to mere accident; and yet 
these satellites are the merest points of light, which nc 
telescope in existence before Herschel’s day could possibly 
have shown. Some people assert that Swift had some extra- 
scientific means of knowing the truth by crystal-gazing, or 
astral currents, or one of the various uncanny methods which 
come within the scope of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Like Herodotus, one prefers not to say what one thinks of 
this interesting theory. Another curious anticipation of 
astronomical discovery is to be seen in Shelley’s beautiful 
poem, “ The Witch of Atlas,” where he transforms the mother 
of his heroine into— 

“ One of those mysterious stars 
Which hide themselves between the Earth and Mars.” 
It was long supposed that this was merely a blunder. Shelley 
had heard of the recent discovery of certain minor planets, 
or asteroids, in the great gap between Mars and Jupiter, and 
he had made a slight mistake in his reference to them. No 
doubt his apology would have been the same as Dr. Johnson’s 
for his famous mistake about the horse’s pastern—‘ Ignor- 
ance, Madam, pure ignorance!” But about three years ago 
it was discovered, for the first time, that at least one minor 
planet does revolve between the orbits of the earth and Mars, 
This is the famous Eros, which comes nearer to the earth 
than any celestial body but the moon, and which is expected 
to throw so much light on the actual dimensions of the solar 
system. Thus Shelley was not a mere blunderer, but a 
prophet,—as he always held that the true poet was bound to be, 


We can only glance at many other cases of similar antici- 
pations which are known to students of this branch of litera- 
ture. A notable instance is Fénelon’s suggestion of photo- 
graphy in his imaginary travels. ‘There was no painter in 
that land,” he says, “but if anybody wished to have the portrait 
of a friend, of a picture, a beautiful landscape, or of any other 
object, water was placed in great basins of gold or silver, 
and the object desired to be copied was placed in front of that 
water. After a time the water froze and became a glass 
mirror, on which an ineffaceable image remained.” Here, 
as in many similar cases, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
“the wish was father to the thought” ; in other words, we may 
say that the thoughtful writer described a desirable thing 
which seemed possible, and left the future man of science to 
devise the means for attaining it. It is hardly necessary 
to think with Sir Thomas Browne that “many mysteries 
ascribed to our own inventions have been the courteous 
revelation of spirits.” At least, we need not ascribe such 
an origin to so natural an anticipation as that of the 
Paris “moving platform” by Rabelais in his “Isle of 
Odes.” It has been suggested, with somewhat less show of 
reason, that Rabelais gave the world its first hint of the 
possibility of the phonograph in his account of the frozen 
words that startled Pantagruel and his joyous crew on their 
voyage to the oracle of the Holy Bottle. A recent corre- 
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spondence in Nature pointed out that Virgil had spoken of | 
liquid air, whilst Lucian had described the inhabitants 
of the moon, seventeen centuries ago, as drinking | 
“air squeezed or compressed into a goblet,” where it formed 
a kind of dew. The reader cannot but think of Professor | 
-Dewar'’s vacuum-jacketed vessels, though even the thirsty | 
American visitor who complains so bitterly of the lack of | 
ice and cool drinks in the English summer has not yet | 
ventured on liquid air as a constituent of his cobblers and | 
sangarees. In the “New Atlantis” Bacon predicts sub- | 
marine boats and “some degrees of flying in the air,” which | 
last phrase is a clear anticipation of M. Santos-Dumont. | 
Of course Bacon can hardly be taken as a fair instance | 
of the mere novelist, any more than Mr. H. G. Wells; it | 
was his business to anticipate. Ben Jonson, however, has a | 
curious account of the submarine boat or torpedo in one of 
his plays, which is open to no such objection. This was 
supposed to be constructed by the Dutch, then our chief 
maritime rival :— 
“Tt is an automa, runs under water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 

Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 

Between the costs of a ship, and sinks it straight.” 
But the most extraordinary book of all is that which the 
Marquis of Worcester published in 1655, with its forecasts of 
telegraphs, steam-engines, flying and calculating machines, 
dynamite shells and torpedoes, ironclads, quick-firing guns, 
and revolvers. Unfortunately, the Marquis omitted to explain 
how any of these things could be made, and so we may 
fairly include his “ Century of Inventions” among the fore- 
casts of fiction, 





NEW NATIONAL ANIMALS. 


NHE old States of the world have long been represented 
by animals, either as the national crest or as a kind of 
accepted “totem.” The British lion, the Austrian and 
Prussian eagles, the Napoleonic eagles and bees, the Gallic 
cock, the Chinese dragon,—all these are or have been part of 
the official insignia of nations. New nations and States 
have been springing up all over the world, and these, 
especially those of British origin, have nearly all selected 
an animal of some kind as the national emblem, and 
have made it the official crest or “totem” of their State. 
These totems are sometimes engraved on the bonds of the 
new communities, and in at least sixty cases are also printed on 
their stamps. Their selection is not arbitrary, but in general 
has reference to the origins or peculiarities of the new country. 
In many cases the bird or beast or fish is a link with the past 
story of the community of a very interesting kind. Their 
adoption, and as it were consecration, show a sentimental 
phase of the humar mind at a time when young communities 
are successfully emerging from the ordeal of their early 
struggles. They are not as significant as the manna and rod 
jn the Ark, or the unleavened bread, true national emblems of 
particular events. But they signify something very much 
more than the old heraldic emblems of fortitude, strength, or 
pride, like the lion, or the eagle, or the dragon. Some are 
legitimate descendants of the Roman she-wolf emblem,—the 
bronze memorial of a belief that young Rome would have 
perished had not the rudest forces in Nature aided its infant 
days. Theanimal which was the staple product of the Colony or 
State in early days, such as the Canadian beaver, is a favourite 
choice, as the golden ram is still the totem of Leeds. Others 
record the existence of creatures just discovered when 
the Colony was founded, or which especially struck the 
imagination of the settlers, just as the Phocaean colonists 
of Marseilles took the seal which followed their ships for the 
emblem on their coins. In almost every case the new 
“national animal” recalls a reference to historical events or 
natural products of a distinctive character, and it seems worth 
while to refer to them and their story while the causes of 
their adoption are recent. 


Our oldest Colony, Newfoundland, has a stamp on which 
is a hair seal, in memory of the old sealing business 
which with the cod fishing was the staple of the old 
North-Western trade. Not to be ungrateful to the other 


and more lasting source of the national wealth, the two-cent 





chief bearing a codfish proper, swim- 


stamp has for 


TS 


ming. A third issue of Newfoundland stamps ches 
not the trade animal, but the one which natignal sentiment 
thinks most highly of, the large Newfoundland dog. A whole 


| library of history might be attached to the first two emblems, 
from Hakluyt to the papers of the Fishery Award in which 


the United States paid us £1,500,000 for infringement of our 
rights on these North Atlantic waters. Some of the United 
States stamps are almost illustrations of national history, 4 
large four-cent scarlet stamp shows a buffalo on a prairie with 
a Red Man in pursuit, and another teams of horses ready 


| to start drawing after them the self-binding reaping machines 


first made for prairie use! Canada very early took the beaver 
for its crest, a very natural and proper return to the animal 
which first invited Colonists to venture. there in any numbers, 
though whether the practical return made was of the kind the 
beaver would have preferred is another matter. Historically 
viewed, the beaver is to the insignia of Canada what the 
tunny-fish was on the coins of Cyzicus, a kind of advertise. 
ment of a former staple industry. The maple-leaf is the 
Canadian tribute to sentiment, while the beaver records 
“business.” Australia and New Zealand combine zoology with 
history on some of their stamps. New Zealand and the 
different Governments now federalised in Australia each 
select a typical animal, but New South Wales adds a short 
historical reference. The latter Colony backs up the English 
symbolism by which “Mr. Punch” and others typify the 
Australian Commonwealth as a kangaroo. In the issue of 
stamps of 1870 a kangaroo stands upright, and over it is the 
significant legend “One Hundred Years.” In other words, 
the stamp was issued just a century after Captain Cook, on 
his first voyage, discovered Botany Bay and first saw the 
Western Australia takes for its emblem 
the black swan. This bird is almost as typical of the 
continent as is the emu. Some were brought to Holland 
before the discoveries of Captain Cook; but the black 
swans—once among the commonest of Australian birds, 
and certainly the most remarkable to European precon- 
ceptions of what was possible or impossible in Nature—used 
to be among the first living things seen off the coast of 
the continent, until the greedy sealers took to hunting the 
swans for the sake of their down, and killed them by tens 
of thousands on the sand bars off the principal harbours. 
Japan engraves the osprey on her stamps, and sometimes 
scenes from bird life, recalling the vignettes of Bewick 
on a space the size of a sixpence. Among the speci- 
mens before the writer are a stamp for fifteen sen engraved 
in mauve, and another labelled “‘ Wuku” Local Post. Both 
are engraved by native artists. The first shows a long-tailed 
tit searching for food in a pine branch, and the second a flight 
of wild-fowl alighting on the water. 


kangaroo. 


But such subjects are too fine and curious for ordinary 
European faney, which likes something more solid, and 
occasionally is directly commercial. Thus Newfoundland 
in 1897, being probably either anxious to attract visitors or 
proud of its forests, shows a dead cariboo deer and a 
leather-shirted hunter by its side, and labels this “ Cariboo- 
hunting, — Newfoundland Sport.” New Zealand in her 
stamp issues is ornithologically inclined, possibly because 
more than one of her public men have been great natural- 
ists, and have written monumental works on their country’s 
birds. The apteryx is the most interesting survival of 
the strange wingless fauna of the islands, and is duly 
commemorated on the postal issues. So is another bird, 
apparently a species of mynab, one which is probably well- 
known to New Zealanders. But by far the most interesting bird- 
emblem of a modern State is that of the Republic of Guate- 
mala. It has been adopted as the national crest for so long 
that (partly through the taste for stamp-collecting) the exist- 
ence of one of the rarest and most beautiful of the bird- 
creation has been made far more widely known than it other- 
wise would have been. There is a race of birds called trogons, 
most of which have very fine feathers and remarkable colour- 
ing. They are found in India and the Malays, but are most 
numerous in Central and Southern America. It was from 
their plumage that the Mexicans made their famous mosaics 
of feather-work. From the tail feathers they made the 
Justrous green helmets of their kings and nobles. The most 
gorgeous of all was the long-tailed or resplendent trogon, 
which was kept as a sacred or Royal bird in the Palace of 
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Montezuma, or in one of the two houses which formed the 
Royal Menagerie. “One of these houses held birds of prey 
only; the other birds of gorgeous plumage. Three hundred 
men, according to Cortes, were employed to take care of 
these birds, besides physicians who prescribed for them. Of 
the three hundred attendants, some procured their food; 
others distributed it; others took care of the eggs at the time 
of incubation; whilst others at the proper time picked off 
portions of their plumage (or picked up the shed plumes), for 
the King was not only delighted by the sight of so many 
beautiful birds, but was very careful of their plumes for use 
in the arts for which they were needed.” Adequate description 
of the bird is almost impossible. It has a rounded plume on 
the head, cascades of feathers falling from the back over the 
shoulders, plumes falling over the tail a yard long, and a 
most elegant contour. The colour of the whole of the upper 
surface and plumes is a most resplendent golden green, that 
of the breast and under parts crimson scarlet. Such is the 
national emblem of Guatemala. 


Our Indian and Far Eastern States are not at all behind 
the rest of Great Britain in their desire to commemorate 
famous “natural commodities” of one kind or another, 
but the picturesque and the terrible play a part in 
these devices. Pahang takes for its representative beast 
a tiger, either roaming or slinking through the jungle. 
North Borneo shows the native rusa deer, an inkabitant 
of its impenetrable jungles of swamp grass. The Seychelles 
“sport” their famous tortoise under the usual cocoa-nut 
palm, and the Federated Malay States a tiger bounding from 
the jungle. The Rajah of Travancore emblazons a device 
which is variously interpreted as a sacred shell and a coiled 
cobra. Time will show how many of these emblems will 
become permanently associated with the countries which use 
them on their stamps and securities. But it cannot be 
questioned that many of the totems are well chosen, and 
show considerable “ grace of congruity.” It is public feeling 
which really gives currency to any of these fancies. If the 
greater number prove acceptable, there will be « very Jarge 
addition to the zoological side of the political cartoons of the 
future. 











THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
II.—THE MAN. 

O more proper study for Empire-building mankind,— 
L none, at any rate, whose total neglect would be as 
disastrous as its partial neglect has been expensive. And of 
all the figures who have moved across the well-worn stage of 
English history there has not been one of more absorbing 
and vital interest than this same humble actor in the greatest 
show on earth, the British private soldier,—the brick of the 
fortress, the ultima ratio of all the senatorial thunderings and 
diplomatic minacity ever spluttered and muttered from red- 
morocco chairs at unaccommodating “ gentlemen from foreign 
parts.” 

So that being the “primitive function ”’—or, if you will, 
the precipitation of the mighty noise we make in the world— 
the private soldier is indisputably an interesting object 
to 2 community which I have already assumed as being 
inherently concerned in integers. But one despairs of deter- 
minating this particular human quantity. The aggregate to 
which he contributes were easier to “ round off” in two 
columns than his infinitesimal self, for within him lies a mass 
of contradiction and antithesis, such as surely never con- 
spired in one unit to baffle its analyst. Is he or is he not a 
good soldier? To answer that one must first know what 
constitutes a good soldier. Well, then, is he or is he nota 
fine man in a military sense,—.e., if not a good soldier, has 
he the makings of one? When the pool is dark and muddy, 
he who would recover the silver coin of truth lying at the 
bottom will waste his time if he stand peering on the bank; 
he must dive boldly and take his chance, trusting only to 
such faint knowledge as he possesses,—the depth of the 
water, and how the submerged token, if he sees it, may be dis- 
tinguished from the valueless pebbles surrounding it, And 
diving in this way after the truth about our soldier, I grab at 
him below the surface and find him thus:—the finest man 
and the worst soldier of all the race of fighting men. A terrible 
discovery in many ways: firstly, because it is a p2radox, which 
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when it is true is truth in its most insupportable form; 
secondly, because for the life of us we cannot tell which 
part of it we would rather have away, and which possess; 
thirdly, because of the sneaking suspicion attending the con- 
tradiction that its opposing metals, like many good ones, are 
not interfusible. Of which the first two, being pure meta- 
physics, cannot be discussed here, or in any theatre of less 
than three-volume dimensions. But from the third, though 
verging dangerously on the “ha-ha” of ontology, something— 
the comfort of argument at least—may perhaps be plucked, 
as litle boys pull apples from overhanging branches without 
jumping over forbidden boundaries. 


In South Africa our men showed many qualities whose 
chief surprise to a detached observer was the utter lack of 
surprise they elicited from the world at large, and, more 
striking if less curious, from their exhibitors. They were, 
apparently, a foregone conclusion, and as such played their 
vital part as unnoticed as the hydraulic machinery of the 
organ in the Albert Hall. Endurance, steadfastness, bravery, 
temperance more marvellous in victory than in defeat, cheer- 
fulness when the face of events bore only the grim stare of 
disaster, callousness when one would have thought that every 
nerve was being seared by the hot iron of war,—all these, and 
many more, did our soldiers display to friends and enemies; 
not spasmodically with sudden lurid blotches on the 
battle - picture, but invariably, a smooth magnificent 
imonochrome, immeasurably deep, incalculably valuable, 
and to one who loves his kind indescribably beautiful. 
There are times when one is not over-proud of one’s 
citizenship of mankind, but few will return from this cam- 
paign uninspired by the thought that now he can with a 
firm voice proclaim what perhaps he has hitherto but 
whispered shamefacedly to himself,—Homo sum! And the 
qualities I have enumerated were but the broader tones, 
beneath and around which lay many so elusive and rare that 
there are as yet no names for them. Language lags sadly 
behind its genesis, the psyche its mother; how many things 
can one feel for which no nomenclature is at hand! What 
label, for instance, shall we put on the esprit which permits a 
line of soldiers advancing under a devastating fire to yell with 
laughter and delight, and throw their helmets at a hare 
springing up before them, as a row of beaters does in a covert. 
Forgotten the enemy and the terrible position ahead, for- 
gotten friends falling alongside, or lying in ones and twos 
over the course behind, remembered only the little furry 
fugitive bobbing like a brown ball amidst the spits of dust of 
the bullets, pursued by a stentorian roar as kindly as the 
“Run, puss!” of the gentle old sportsman at Altear! I have 
seen that not once, but several times, and hundreds will bear 
me witness. So, too, with a loose and a runaway horse on 
the battlefield; he would delay the finest attack ever con- 
ceived by genius, so completely would his exciting career 
absorb the attention of every soldier within sight; so, too, 
would a curious snake in the grass, or an appie-laden tree, or 
anything trivial and unconnected with the work in hand. 
Can it be a form of nostalgia which prompts men far from 
home to snatch at homely things,—the hare fleeing as he has 
fled a thousand times across the earth-scented furrow of the 
home-farm ; the loose horse as he has always galloped from 
his pursuer across the paddock, with stiff, uplifted head and 
sudden bucks and gambols? It may be that, or it may be 
the effect of the strain which makes men in trouble seek 
unconscious relief in trifles, such as drumming tunes with 
feverish fingers on the table or counting the bricks in the 
wall. Whatever it is, it has no name, and it is there in a 
thousand forms, a living thing, a thing of immense power on 
the field of battle, and, I believe, peculiar to our of all the 
world’s soldiers. 

Those who would fully know the British private must walk 
with hirm into the gates of death, for there only is his wonder- 
ful, almost appalling, sameness to be seen. Lie among the 
supports behind the firing line, listen to the bullets wailing 
and whistling overhead and hammering querulously for admis- 
sion at your litile stone shelter, and to the great shells 
thudding and crashing near you; you may, being an educated 
man, wonder at the base uses to which your education is 
being put, and pity those who have it not to sustain them in 
this hour of need. But peep over your wall (you do it at 
your peril), and you will swiftly inherit the earth by being 
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reduced to the ranks of the meek. Along the steep hillside 
sprawl soldiers in every position of discomfort, — Tom, 
Dick, and Harry in the extremity of peril. Tom is per- 
functorily reading a well-read letter from his mother; Dick, 
eareful soul, wearily casts up once more his little cash 
account, kept in a booklet a degree more grimy than himself; 
Harry is endeavouring the impossible, to cook a scrap of 
bacon on a stone over a fire of cartridge-paper. These men 
are all achieving the impossible, to be ordinary in Hades; 
and once more, I believe no other men on earth could do the 
like. 

The smaller the canvas the more the average artist should 
endeavour to attain to simplicity and breadth of treatment. 
After all, a perfect study of a hand or foot is as delightful 
to the true eye as a battle-piece: on a tile, at any rate, it is 
infinitely more intelligible. So that of all the manly qualities 
of our soldier I have insisted chiefly on this one of equability 
on the battlefield, though of others he possesses enough to 
Yender the enumeration of them a mere descriptive catulogue 
in the space at my command. And this one I select because 
of its pure manliness, and because I believe that upon it 
could be built the superstructure necessary to make the 
Army the impregnable tower of strength it should be, that 
of soldiership, or martial efficiency and skill. There is nothing 
peculiarly military in this wonderful imperturbability, indeed 
the whole wonder of it lies in its unmilitariness. Even if 
drill and discipline could stimulate it in a man, the irre- 
ducible minimum of both with which our soldiers are 
dosed certainly could not. No, it is a natural blessing 
common to all the common men of England; it must be so, 
seeing that there is nothing in the training of the common 
man we call a soldier to give it to him if he had it not before. 
Soldier and man! They are not interfusible, because they are 
already indivisible. Heaven in giving us the half of a perfect 
man—a consistently brave one—has given us also the half of 
a perfect soldier, and it is for us to supply the rest. And 
what és “ the rest” P 

It is but little, encouragingly little, compared to what he 
already has,—mere tricks of the trade, which he would have 
learned long ago had his apprenticeship been anything more 
than a farce. Primarily he must shoot,--shoot like a demon, 
or like the keen-eyed, steady-handed fellow he is. At present 
he cannot shoot, he can only fire. He must not “shoot like 
the Boers,” but ten times better than the Boers; he must 
shoot so that it is not only a gamble but a deadly peril for 
his foemen to lie opposite him for five minutes. Such shoot- 
ing was seen here and there in the war, both from Briton 
and Boer. On Spion Kop an irregular horseman (I think of 
Thorneycroft’s) disabled six of his opponents with as many 
shots ; but his seventh, alas! like that of Freischiitz of German 
legend, was “directed by the Fiend,” and the equally skilful 
Boer marksman never gave the poor Colonial another chance. 
Outside Ladysmith, on the Helpmakaar Road, a single Dutch- 
man rendered a considerable tract of kopje-side uninhabit- 
able to exposed men at two thousand yards; on the Range- 
worthy Heights a skeleton line of steady “shots,” picked, 
like prize plums, from a brigade, kept a whole ridgeful of 
Boers in quiet terror prone in their shelters for three days. 
But it is needless to exemplify; a soldier who can shoot is 
worth five who cannot. Any man of good eyesight can shoot, 
undisturbed, if thoroughly grounded in the rules of thumb 
which govern the simple machinery of modern rifles. Who 
would not wonder if such a man there be, who, being thus 
grounded, could bring to the battlefield the calm as well as 
the training of the practice-range? And who, of Britons, 
would not rejoice if his own private British soldier were he, 
as he indubitably is ? 

Further—begging the question of his being given some- 
thing to ride—he must ride. A brave man’s feet are but 
a poor weapon against even a coward’s horse, and our 
soldiers will surely have to contend with many horsemen who 
are not cowards. The Boers have not invented mobility, 


but they have revived an interest in it which threatens to 
become vital, as the gold-mining companies of India are 
profitably reopening the shafts and workings of the ancients. 
Whatever may be said of the potential enemies of England, 
neglect of military discoveries cannot be charged to them, and 
indeed the immense value of mobility is more of a discovery 
than a senaissance. But this must be the last campaign in 





————s 


| which our soldiers are to be seen equably, contentedly immobile 


in the midst of galloping foes. The spectacle is magnificent, 
but it is not war, and we shall find war immeasurably the 
cheaper of the two. 


Finally, our fighting man must think. In what a maze of 
psychological verbiage has this simple requisite been involved; 
the very words employed are too long for inclusion in my 
rapidly decreasing space! I do not ask for even “indi- 
viduality” except in its most restricted sense, for in any 
wider one it is actually undesirable for troops whose whole 
genius is the powerful one of united effort under one control, 
Boer tactics have thrown a false glamour over solitary tactics; 
the Boers themselves have owed their defeat to the inherent 
and fatal weakness of such tactics. And had our troops been 
in possession of the weapon I would ask for them, the irresis- 
tible one of thought, the shrift of the selfish Dutch free, 
lances would have been half as short again. Teach our men 
to think of the task they are at, of its importance, of its pur. 
pose; teach them to project themselves, as it were, into the 
enemies’ ranks, to guess the likelihood of the time and mode 
of the enemies’ attack, and incidentally how to meet it; or if 
attacking himself, how best to strike under the guard he will 
know is up against him. Teach him to remember his own 
value, how that alive he is invaluable, dead but a nuisance 
and a moral deterrent to his side. Teach him to appraise his 
officers properly, not as indispensables, but as aids which he 
himself can supply if they are absent or destroyed. Teach 
him, in short, the art of fighting, of which, as I have said, he 
already possesses the unteachable moiety which would enable 
him more than any soldier in the world to remember and 
apply the teachable remainder which he at present lacks. 

LINESMAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
jee a 
A HISTORY CHAIR FOR THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
COLLEGE. 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The Spectator has shown such a consistent interest in 
South African affairs that you will perhaps allow me to call 
your attention to the movement to found a Chair of History 
in the South African College at Cape Town, which, I 
think, has not yet been mentioned in your columns. 
The University of the Cape of Good Hope is at 
present merely an examining body, and the kind of teaching 
that is generally associated with the name of University is 
practically in the hands of three institutions,—the (unde. 
nominational) South African College, the (Anglican) Diocesan 
College at Rondebosch, and the Dutch Retormed Church 
Seminary at Stellenbosch. In none of these Colleges is there 
any adequate provision for the teaching of history, and the 
present movement is being undertaken as much in the 
interests of South Africa generally as of the South 
African College. It is proposed to found the Chair 
at this College because it is the oldest, and in 
some respects the widest, of the three institutions, at- 
tracting as it does Dutch as well as English students 
from every part of South Africa; but the scheme com- 
mands general support in Cape Colony, where it is felt 
that the want of historical teaching reflects gravely upon 
the intellectual progress of the community. The peculiar 
circumstances of South Africa seem to render history 
an especially important branch of higher education. 
The men who in fifteen or twenty years’ time will be 
controlling South Africa are necessarily sent into active 
life with no adequate knowledge of British or of general 
European history, and have to trust to desultory 
reading for their ideas of past events in Africa itself. 
The Cape Englishman grows up in ignorance of the 
past record, the religious and political ideals, of his 
Dutch neighbours; the Dutchman, it is to be feared, with 
very biassed views as to the aims and results of Imperial policy. 
There is in South Africa admirable material for the teacher: 
those who are competent to judge have formed most favour- 
able opinions of the ability and industry of Cape under- 
graduates. Further, the adequate endowment of a Chair of 
History at the Cape may be expected to have striking results 
in original research. The importance of the native question 
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cannot be overstated, and yet—in spite of excellent individual 
work—there is absolutely nothing in the shape of a history of 
the Bantu races and their institutions. The governments of 
the various provinces of South Africa, met, as they are, every 
day by practical questions of native administration, have at 
their disposal very little of such information regarding native 
races as the Government of India may be said to utilise daily. 
The movement to endow a Chair of History has met with most 
sympathetic and generous support from the Prince of Wales: 
and several of the leading political and educational authorities 
at the Cape are giving warm encouragement to it. By the 
kindness of the Duke of Westminster a meeting was held 
on January 20th at Grosvenor House, at which Sir Bartle 
Frere took the chair, while Professor York Powell, Mr. 
Fuller, the Cape Agent-General, and Professor Fremantle, 
of the South African College, spoke on behalf of the proposal. 
Asubscription list has been opened, but much of the necessary 
funds remains to be collected. The project has no sectarian 
aims, and is political only in the sense in which any attempt 
to make men better citizens can claim the title. Professor 
Fremantle (whose home address is The Deanery, Ripon) will 
be very glad to communicate with any one who desires in- 
formation, and hopes that something definite can be settled 
before he returns to the Cape.—I an, Sir, &e., 
M. C. SEton. 
13 Clarendon Road, W. 


[The proposal is clearly one which should command the 
sympathy of all thinking people.—Eb. Spectator] 





THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN WAR. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

§1r,—In your reference in your last issue to my article in 
the current Contemporary you unintentionally misrepresent 
me. You represent me as saying: “The Liberal Unionist 
party is responsible for the South African War.” As I did 
not intend to say this, and thought I had not said it, I turned 
to my article to see what could have led you to make this 
statement. The words that did so are evidently these :— 
“Fifteen years ago a new party sprang into existence, whose 
sole basis was the refusal to Ireland of the freedom the 
Colonies enjoyed. That party has triumphed so far; that 
party is responsible for the South African War.’ I should 
not have thought those words were capable of misinterpreta- 
tion; but apparently they are. What I meant them to 
convey was this :— Fifteen years ago the Unionist party 
(not the Liberal Unionist party) sprang into existence. The 
sole basis of common agreement between life-long Tories 
like Lord Salisbury and life-long Radicals like Mr. 
Chamberlain was the refusal to Ireland of the free- 
dom the Colonies enjoyed.” To me, I must confess, it 
appears mere nonsense to say that the Liberal Unionist 
party has triumphed so far; its sole triumph consists in 
being pretty well swallowed up by old Toryism. But to say 
that the Unionist party—d.e., the old Tory party, with the 
Liberal Unionists inside it—has triumphed so far appears to 
me to be the plainest statement of an incontestable fact. In 
what sense the Liberal Unionist party (unless Mr. Chamberlain 
is considered to be the whole party) could be held to be 
peculiarly responsible for the war, I fail to conceive. But 
the Unionist party, the party whose sole basis of common 
action was the refusal to grant to Ireland what Canada and 
Australia enjoy, was, in my opinion, responsible for the 
war. For I think the war was avoidable, and ought to have 
been avoided; and the Government which does not avoid an 
avoidable war is, I think, responsible for it. I am sure the 
courtesy with which you have always treated me will lead 
you to make this correction of fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 

National Liberal Club. W. M. Crook. 

[We gladly insert Mr. Crook’s letter, but we cannot blame 
ourselves for having failed to grasp the true inwardness of 
the passage in question.—ED. Spectator. | 





A TRANSVAAL OFFICIAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a review of Mr. Wilson’s book, “A Transvaal 
Official,” in the Spectator of February Ist, reference is made 
to “the extraordinary ‘secret telegraphy’ by which in South 
and in North Africa natives seem to ascertain events before 





news could come by any ordinary channel.” A friend writing 
from Calcutta on October 9th, 1901, says :-— 


“We have to-day received the news of the Ameer’s death; it 
seems to have come—partly, at all events—vid the bazaars, who, 
as usual, have had the intimation well in advance of the 
Europeans. The dissemination of news vid the bazaars is one 
of the well-known mysteries of the East; and although it is 
not unintelligible that the occurrence of such an event as the 
Ameer’s death should travel faster in this way than along the 
telegraph wires, there are other cases which baffle all hypo- 
thesis. The other day, for instance, when the ‘ Roumania’ 
was wrecked on ‘The Brothers,’ the agents of the line did not 
receive the intimation till Monday, whereas on the preceding 
Saturday some of the prominent piece-goods dealers, who were 
keenly interested from a business point of view in the 
‘Roumania’s’ cargo, said that a big steamer carrying piece- 
goods had been wrecked in the Red Sea! ” 

I should much like to know whether any serious attempt has 
been made to solve the mystery, which apparently is found in 
both Africa and India.—I am, Sir, &c., 
MARION TANNER. 
9 Downfield Road, Clifton. 





LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The article under the above heading in the Spectator of 
the Ist inst. gives, on the whole, a remarkably truthful 
picture. It might have been mentioned, however, that a 
large part of the Pembrokeshire “ Englishmen” are Irishmen 
—by descent. The form of this statement calls to mind a 
gentleman who bore 2 good Pembrokeshire name,—namely, 
Sir Boyle Roche. On the Irish element of the population, 
George Owen, the Elizabethan historian of Pembrokeshire, 
and other writers may be consulted. There are beyond 
doubt a good many Flemings also among these people; but, 
after all, the basis of their ancestry must have been purely 
English. Many old English customs, numbers of Anglo- 
Saxon words, &c., which have died out in England itself, still 
survive “deawn belaw,” as neighbouring Welsh mimics of the 
Flemish speech express it. At present, if such things have 
not died out very recently, the people in certain remote 
villages religiously carry out the ceremony of sprinkling with 
“New Year’s water,” the hunting of the wren on St. 
Stephen’s Day, the crowning of the May Queen, and several 
other venerable customs, all this being a matter of immemorial 
usage among the peasantry, and by no means a “ revival” on 
the part of educated people of antiquarian tastes. Up to 
a few years ago a sort of annual pleasure fair, chiefly for 
farm servants, was held at three different villages, beginning 
in the evening and lasting till early morning. These gather- 
ings were called “ Greens,” and must have been a survival of 
the old English sports on the village green. Many of 
the place-names—i.e., Cold Blow, Stepaside, Plaindealings, 
Starknaked, &c.,—are peculiar, but all are English in form, 
if not such by derivation. The dividing line between what 
used to be called the Englyshrie and the Welshrie is 
still very, very definite. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it cuts a few villages in half. In such places a 
couple of families may have moved fifty or a hundred 
yards across the boundary into what must be to them 
foreign territory, as far at ieast as language is concerned; 
and three or four Welsh farmers, who can speak English 
freely, have taken holdings in the heart of the “Flemish” 
country. At heart these English-speaking people of South 
Pembrokeshire are not yet as tolerant of Welsh speech and 
Welsh ways as one would expect, say, a Yorkshireman to be; 
and the Welsh fully reciprocate this remnant of an antagonistic 
feeling, which was formerly very bitter. Outwardly all com- 
munication is perfectly friendly, but neither courts too much 
intimacy with the other. Six or seven years ago the Narberth 
Board of Guardians (the Welsh vote prevailing over the 
English) sent down a Welshman as relieving officer to a 
village in the English district. Not a soul in that village had 
a spare room which could be let as a sleeping apartment for 
love or money. At last the village policeman showed his 
cosmopolitan sympathies by taking the stranger in. Next 
day the relieving officer tried high and low to buy hay for his 
pony. He was civilly treated, but the scarcity of hay was 
such that no man had any to sell, and the pony had to travel 
six or seven miles to Narberth for a feed. In a few weeks the 
majority on the Board capitulated, and the relieving officer 
was transferred.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Tierney. 
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[To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of February Ist is a very interesting 
paper on Pembrokeshire, and special attention is drawn to a 
part of that county, supposed to have been colonised by 
Flemings, where English only is spoken. I> your contributor 
aware that in fifteen out of the sixteen parishes in Gower, a 
district west of Swansea, English only is spoken, and that the 
same language is used in one half of the one remaining 
parish, while in the other half, called by the Gower folk “the 
Welshery,” the Welsh language is in vogue? Many years 
azo, when the British Association met at Swansea, Dr. 
Latham, a great ethnologist of that day, was anxious to 
procure a list of the colloquialisms used in Gower. Several of 
these were accordingly collected by a clergyman living in the 
district, and they bore evident traces of Flemish origin,—e.g., 
a little boy and girl playing together were said to be 
“cocketting” (coquetting). I am also inclined to doubt 
whether Pembrokeshire contains any prehistoric relics more 
interesting than the caves, full of antediluvian remains, which 
Dean Buckland discovered in Gower.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Langley Place, Slough. W. E. W. Cottrys. 





ST. LUKE AS ARTIST. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I read with great pleasure your able and exhaustive 
article in the Spectator of February Ist on “St. Luke as 
Artist,” more particularly that part of it which dealt with his 
literary ability and high education. I am reminded by it of 
a booklet published some ten years ago by a well-known 
resident of Cambridge, whom many of this and the last 
generation of students at that University will remember with 
regret, proving thet the author of the Acts must have been 
well acquainted with the phraseology of Thucydides and others 
of the best Greek writers. I am tempted to give an instance, 
which I quoted to Mr. Hamblin Smith, of a rather recondite 
idiom employed by St. Luke, the use of a neuter in place of 
a passive. The Greek authors of the best age would say Qevyeuy 
Uz0 tiv0s, Utd TAY cCA‘yay, meaning to be banished, where one 
would expect eZerwcbjvas, and similarly dwodaviiy xd ray 
isororav,to be put to death bythem. In the shipwreck account 
we read axixoWav ra oxoivia ris oxaQrs, nal slacuy auryy éxzeosiv, 
where the Authorised and Revised Versions translate the last 
words “let her fall off,” a rendering superficially, and only 
superficially, equivalent to the original. But I hold that they 
really mean “ let her drive ashore,” “be cast up,” as the boat 
certainly would do on a lee shore with a gale blowing. So 
that éxorecsiv is used for éxGanbgvas. I could mention other 
instances of the use of extremely idiomatic Greek by St. Luke 
and St. Paul in his Epistles, which I venture to think have 
been overlooked by the Revisers in spite of their having 
among their number such a consummate Greek scholar as 
Bishop Ellicott.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. Day. 
Sunninghill, Thorpe-next-Norwich. 


[To Tur Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | ; 
S1r,—In the article entitled “St. Luke as Artist’? which 
appeared in the Spectator of February Ist the following 
words oceur:—“ The behaviour of the Jewish rabble before 
Gallio, when with utter cnconsequence they beat Sosthenes in 
the Judgment Hall because they could not be revenged on 
Paul.” [The italics are mine.] Surely this is hardly an 
accurate account of the incident. Gallio had just explained 
that “if it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness reason 
would that I should bear with you.” By this he meant’ that 
if it were a question as to a breach of the criminal law it 
would be his duty to deal with that judicially, but that the 
complaint against St. Paul was not of this nature. The Jews 
would seem by their action in beating Sosthenes to have 
shown Gallio at once that if a breach of the criminal law was 
necessary to call the judicial machinery into action;they 
would supply what was required. They expected that Gallio 
would have to try those who had beaten Sosthenes. ‘Had 
such a trial taken place the complaint against St. Paul 
would have been brought forward as part of the evidence for 
the defence, as showing the circumstances which led up to 
the attack on Sosthenes. The Jews thus hoped by a side- 


issue to force Gallio to investigate their complaint against 
St. Paul, which he had refused to consider when brought 


. ars. 
that the writer of the article in question will agree that the 
action of the Jews in beating Sosthenes, though it failed to 
attain its object, can hardly be described as éneonsequent— 


Tan, Sir, &e., A Lawyer, 





EUTHANASIA. 

[To TuB EDITOR OF THE “SvECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Without wishing to encroach too much on your aceus. 
tomed courtesy, I should like to quote the late Canon Liddon 
on the subject of the interesting correspondence now closine: 
—“To live is to be on our trial, with a tremendous fature 
immediately before us; and to shorten this trial by a volun. 
tary act is, apart from other and even graver aspects of such 
an act, felt to be irreconcilable with the Christian estimate 
of life.”—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “SpEcTatTOR,”] 

Str,—In deference to the wish of your correspondent 
“H. E. T.,” expressed in his letter to the Spectator of 
February Ist, for further discussion on this subject, perhaps 
you will allow me, notwithstanding your note at the foot 
of it, to refer your readers to Dr. Donne's “ Biadcvaras,” in 
which he tries to show that self-homicide may be sometimes 
justifiable—I am, Sir, &c., 


Worcester. STAPLETON Martin, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’] 

Srr,—Since this is not a controversial letter, it may possibly 
be admitted to your columns. I have been surprised to see 
in the correspondence no reference to a striking pamphlet 
advocating the proceeding which was published about thirty 
years ago by that lady of benevolence, Rose Mary Crawshay. 
I think it is the only publication that has had the word as its 
title—I am, Sir, Ke., W. R. G. 





{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SprctaTor.”’| 
Srr,—Francis Bacon considered one of the offices of medicine 
was to mitigate pain; whether with a view to convalescence or 
to procuring an easy and tranquil departure from life. He adds: 
— At nostris temporibus, medicis quasi religio est, aegrotis 
postquam deplorati sint assidere; ubi meo judicio si officio 
suo atque adeo humanitati ipsi deesse nolint, et artem ediscere 
et diligentiam praestare deberent qua animam agentes facilius 
et mitius e vitié demigrent.”—(“‘De Augmentis Scientiarum,” 
IV.)—I am, Sir, Xe., Epwarp W. SMITHSON. 
42 Tilehouse Street, Hitchin. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In connection with the discussion on euthanasia, your 
readers may be interested in the following extract from Sir 
Thomas More’s “ Utopia.” I quote from Raphe Robynson’s 
translation, 1556 :— 

“ But yf the disease be not onelye incurable, but also full of 
contynuall payne and anguishe; then the priestes and magis- 
trates exhort the man, seinge he is not hable to doo anye dewtye 
of lyffe, and by overlyvinge his owne deathe is noysome and irke- 
some to other, and grevous to himselfe, that he wyl determine 
with himselfe no longer to cheryshe that pestilent and peineful 
disease. And seinge his lyfe is to him but a tormente, that he 
wyl not bee unwillinge to dye, but rather take a good hope to 
him, and either dispatche himselfe out of that payneful 1) fe, 
as out of a prison, or a racke of tormente, or elles 
suffer himselfe wyllinglye to be rydde oute of it by other. 
Dine avgernente They that be thus persuaded, finyshe theire 
lives willynglye, either with hunger, or elles dye in theire 
sleape without anye fealing of deathe. But they cause none 
suche to dye agaynste his wyll, nor they use no lesse dilygence 
and attendaunce about him, belevinge this to be an honorable 
deathe. Elles he that killeth himself before that the priestes 
and the counsel have allowed the cause of his deathe, him as 
unworthy either to be buryed, or with fier to be consumed, 
they caste unburied into some stinkinge marrish.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Ciara CARPENTER. 
Datchelor Training College, Camberwell. 





AGNOSTICS AND SUICIDE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your issue of February 8th you unintentionally do a 
graveinjustice to agnostics by editorially commending as “sound 
and worthy” the statement of “H. E. T.” with reference 
to suicide :— For the agnostic ...... the question natur- 
ally resolves itself into a balance between the pleasures and 
the pains of life.” Not so,Sir. For the earnest and religious 
agnostic—and there are not a few such to whom duty is the 





before him directly. If this explanation is correct, I think 


supreme concern of life—the question is whether the pro- 
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Jongation of his life will probably be, on the whole, a benefit 
or 2 detriment to those he cares for, to his fellow-citizens in 
general, and to the State. I enclose my card, and appeal to 
your sense of fair play.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AGNOSTIC EX-PRIEST. 

[We are very sorry if we have inadvertently hurt the feel- 
ings of religious-minded agnostics, of whom we fully realise 
there are many. Animae naturaliter Christianae. It is a 
pity that we have no name to distinguish such agnostics 
from the agnostics who are in truth pure materialists.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





SEPOY GENERALS. 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
srr,—The writer of the letter with the above heading in the 
Spectator of February 8th seems to me to miss the point of 
Mr. Seton-Karr’s letter in the preceding number, and so to 
confuse the whole issue between him and Mr. Forrest, or Mr. 
Forrest’s reviewer. The point, I take it, of Mr. Seton-Karr’s 
letter is that Sir John Lawrence was bound, while doing all 
that man could do to stem the tide of mutiny, to take a wide 
view, to look ahead, to look beyond Peshawur, the extreme 
frontier, beyond the Punjaub, the most recently acquired and 
—thanks to his own exertions and those of his brother, Sir 
Henry Lawrence—the most loyal of Indian provinces, to the 
vast Empire of which it formed only a part. Edwardes and 
others stationed at Peshawur, and alive to its great local 
importance, argued—they would hardly have been human if 
they had not done so—as if Peshawur were India. Lawrence 
—he would hardly have been Lawrence if he had not done 
so—took a wider, and perhaps a truer, view. He knew Delhi 
and its inhabitants as no one else at the time knew it, the 
historical capital, the Rome of India, the seat of the greatest 
of the Moguls. To argue, as your correspondent does, that 
Delhi was not then regarded as important because it was not 
properly garrisoned by Europeans is a short-sighted argu- 
ment. It is to forget how blind the chief authorities in India 
were at the time to dangers which, wise after the event, 
we see, or fancy that we see, were staring them in the face. 
Had the siege of Delhi, the heart of India, been abandoned 
just at the time when, if the little force upon the Ridge were 
adequately reinforced, it might be expected to fall, the flame 
of mutiny must haye burst out from it notin one, but in every 
direction, just as the blood circulates from the heart to all 
the extremities of the body. The phantom of the Mogul 
sovereignty would have been a phantom no longer, but the 
sternest of realities. On the other hand, to retire from 
Peshawur in favour of Dost Mohammed wouid at the worst 
have opened only one approach to India; and between the 
fanatical Mahommedans of Delhi and the much wilder 
and still more fanatical Mahommedans of Afghanistan 
—had Dost Mohammed, one of the ablest rulers that 
Afghanistan ever had, been unable to hold them suf- 
ficiently in check—there lay the living rampart of those 
splendid Sikhs, on whose hatred, national and religious, to 
the Muslim, and on whose loyalty to ourselves, Sir John 
Lawrence had proved that he could safely count. To retire 
to one corner of “the Peninsula” in order that he might save 
and regain the whole was the truest wisdom and the truest 
courage of Sir Arthur Wellesley. To propose to retire in 
case of dire necessity from one outlying corner of a peninsula 
immeasurably vaster than Spain in order to save the whole 
was probably the truest wisdom and courage of Sir John 
Lawrence. The valour and loyalty of the Sikhs might well 
have proved a Torres Vedras to Afghan invaders. Lawrence 
was never afraid of being thought to be afraid, the most con- 
temptible form of cowardice, and thanks chiefly to his 
exertions the dire necessity never came.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorchester, Dorset. R. BoswortH SMITH. 


[We publish Mr. Bosworth Smith’s able summing up of 
the case, but must now close the correspondence. — Ep. 
Spectator. | 





“EREWHON” AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
{To THe EpDiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I called your review of ‘“ Erewhon” of April 20th, 1872, 
“favourable,” and so it was; I should have been captious if I 
had called it anything else, for it and the Pall Mall Gazette 
article of April 12th, 1872, at once lifted the book into the 











position which, with all its faults, it has maintained. But I 
did not say that I liked, much less endorsed, everything in its 
whole four columns. On the contrary, I disliked extremely 
the passages quoted by your reviewer in your issue. of 
February 8th. Your reviewer does not say that his pre- 
decessor in 1872 had also written as follows :— 

“What he [the author of ‘Erewhon’] seems to want to impress 
upon his readersis...... the wisdom of quietly taking your 
notions of what is best from the society round you. In one page 
the author confesses that the ‘high Ydgrunites’—i.e., the higher 
worshippers of Ydgrun (Mrs. Grundy)... .. - have got ‘about 
as far as it is in the right nature of man to go,’—a judgment 
which he only modifies by saying that they ought to speak out 
more clearly what they think. Of course this too may be veiled 
satire; but if it is, the book is without definite drift—which no 
one who reads it carefully will readily believe.” 
Ishould hope not. The above passage comes to this, that 
my “object” and “ intention” was sufficiently plain,—viz., to 
uphold the current conscience of a man’s best peers as his 
safest moral guide. I intended this, intend it, and, I trust, 
always shall intend it. What sane man will uphold any other 
guidance as generally safer,—exceptis, of course, excipiendis ? 
My “object” and “intention” having been thus clearly and 
correctly expressed, I disregarded the subsequent passage 
quoted in your last issue as merely a reviewer's parting kick, 
and as rendered comparatively harmless by the fuller one that 
had gone before. The subsequent passage runs :— 

“It is certainly quite true that if any one will accept the 

implied satiric teaching of the book, he will find himself morally 
and intellectually ‘nowhere,’ i.e, in Erewhon, when he has 
done.” 
Your reviewer, ignoring the first of the two passages quoted 
above, tries to fasten it on me that I regard the second as 
“praise,” inasmuch as, speaking of the article as a whole, I 
called it “favourable.” Hence he deduces that “it rightly 
describes Mr. Butler’s object, and correctly indicates the result 
to which his satire is intended to lead.” [Italics mine.] He 
or she evidently does not consider these words us involving a 
very disgraceful imputation ; if he (as we will say for brevity) 
did indeed so consider them, he would not use them so lightly. 
I differ from him; and, out of respect for the good opinion 
both of your readers and yourself; must request you to publish 
the foregoing letter.—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL BUTLER. 

15 Clifford's Inn, E.C. 

[We of course gladly publish Mr. Butler's letter, but we 
cannot honestly say that we think he was unfairly or dis- 
courteously treated by our reviewer.—ED. Spectator. | 





BURNHAM BEECHES. 
|To THE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I have read with grave concern the protest in tha 
Spectator of February 8th respecting Burnham Beeches. 
The unnecessary clearing of forest lands in the supposed 
interests of the public is no mere artists’ question, though I 
would not ignore this among other considerations, but implies 
the destruction of the whole scientific value and interest of 
the locality for ever. As every naturalist knows, it involves 
the destruction or banishment of numbers of mammals, birds, 
insects, and plants in perhaps one of their last resorts in a 
wide district, or perhaps even in England. Far better leave 
the remains of our forests in private hands till public opinion 
is more enlightened than buy them up and deliberately destroy 
for all time whatever makes tliem of any real interest or value 
beyond a mere recreation-ground. I will not take up more of 
your space except to ask what would be thought of an 
administration which would buy up, say, an old church in 
the public interest and at once make a clean sweep of the 
furniture and fittings because it was necessary to make room 
for rows of chairs or benches which would hold more people ? 
But the mischief done would be less, and far less beyond 
repair, than the needless destruction of a single old tree in a 
forest.—I am, Sir, &c., Wy PK: 





LADY MOUNT-TEMPLE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir,—I am anxious to avail myself of every means of making 
known to Lady Mount-Temple’s many friends and admirers 
that a drinking fountain, large enough to benefit all animals, 
is to be erected in Torquay as a suitable memorial to one 
always so interested in the welfare of dumb creatures. Sub- 
scriptions, large or small, will be gratefully received by 
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myself; by Mr. Iredale, 13 The Strand, Torquay; or by Mrs. 

Thorold, Skidbrooke, 8. Mary Church, South Devon.—I am, 

Sir, &c., JULIET DESCHAMPS. 
Babbacombe Cliff, Torquay. 





THE “HOOLIGANS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srzr,—An appeal in regard to the “Hooligans” and their 
conversion into respectable citizens is to be found in a leaflet 
lately issued by a charitable society. So much of it applies, 
however, equally well to the political “ Hooligans” in whom 
the Spectator is interested that I select the following passages 
for the amusement of your readers :— 

“The ‘ Hooligan’...... is generally found to have been one who 
might have been saved from a reckless and dangerous life by care- 
fulearly protection and training...... This type of youth has of 
late attracted considerable attention and discussion in conse- 
quence of the serious damage to life and property traceable to so- 
called ‘ Hooligans.’..... It is admitted that physically, and very 
often mentally, this class of youth is by no means inferior to any 
other ; in short, for want of early training the nation is being 
deprived of the services of its best citizens, and heaven itself is 
being robbed of those for whom it was prepared.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








POETRY. 
THE QUEEN’S PASSING. 


SHE will not see her armies come 
Home from her last and sternest war. 
The lean, brown regiments must be dumb, 
Whose heart thrilled to her from afar; 
Or utter for another's ear 
Their long-delayed victorious cheer. 





But where, in that mysterious place, 
The spirits of her soldiers dead, 
Who died before they saw her face, 
Day after day were gatheréd, 
Those awed, expectant ranks between 
The whisper ran: “ The Queen! The Queen !” 


E. B. P. 








BOOKS. 


as 
ULYSSES.* 

WE dealt last week with Mr. Stephen Phillips's new play as it 
appears when interpreted at Her Majesty's Theatre by Mr. 
Tree and his company. To-day we deal with the printed 
book, and, therefore, more especially with the literary side 
of the work. And, first, as to the prologue on Olympus. 
In our view, the technique of this scene is extremely 
brilliant. To make it stand out from the rest of the play, it 
is written in dramatic heroic couplets, and such couplets as only 
« master of the English language and of English prosody 
could produce. Even Dryden in the great passage in 
* Aurungzebe” which begins “ When we consider life” hardly 
obtains verse fraught with a rhythm more magnificent. 

Take, as an example, Athene’s appeal to Zeus, in which she 
reminds him that Ulysses alone of the Grecian heroes has not 
been allowed to return home :— 

“Yet he, 
When all the other captains had won home, 
Was whirled about the wilderness of foam ; 
For the wind and the wave have driven him evermore 
Mocked by the green of some receding shore ; 
Yet over wind and wave he had his will, 
Blistered and buffeted, unbafiled still. 
Ever the snare was set, ever in vain ; 
The Lotus Island and the Siren strain ; 
Through Scylla and Charybdis hath he run, 
Sleeplessly plunging to the setting sun. 
Who hath so suffered, or so far hath sailed, 
So much encountered, and so little quailed ? ” 
Equally good is Poseidon’s fierce claim of vengeance = 

‘Father of Gods, this man hath stricken blind 
My dear son Polyphemus, and with wind, 
With tempest and a roaring wall of waves, 
I fling him backward from the shore he craves. 
Sire! if this insolence unpunished go 
We soon shall lack all reverence below; 








* Ulysses: @ Drama in a Prologue and Tiree Acts, By Stephen Phillips, 
London; John Lane, [4s. 6d, uet.] 





It will be said, ‘ The arm of Zeus doth shake, 

Let none henceforward at his thunder quake !? 

This man is mine! By me let him be hurled 

From sea to sea, and dashed about the world!” 
Again, how splendid in its volume of sound is the fing 
decree of Zeus :— 

“ But, daughter, *tis not I that do impose 

Upon Ulysses this the last of woes. 

I to no higher wisdom make pretence 

Than to expound eternal sapience. 

It is that power which rules us as with rods, 

Lord above lords and god behind the gods; 

Fate hath decreed Ulysses should abide 

More toils and fiercer than all men beside: 

Heavily homeward must he win his way 

Through lure, through darkness, anguish, and delay,” 
With what strength, and yet certainty, fall the hammer. 
strokes of the verse. Marlowe in his “ Hero and Leander” 
acclaims “the adamantine destinies,’ but that tremendous 
invocation is not more soul-shaking than this reference to the 
unalterable decrees of fate. 


But though we speak so highly of Mr. Phillips's couplets, it 
must not for a moment be supposed either that we place the 
couplet above blank verse, or that we think that Mr. Phillips 
can handle the lesser and easier metre and not that which is 
incomparably higher,—perhaps the greatest metre that the 
world of verse has ever known. On the contrary, we find Mr, 
Phillips a very excellent master in blank verse. He does not, 
of course, reach Shakespearian or Miltonic heights, nor has 
he yet attained to that exquisite cadence which marks the 
idyllic and elegiac blank verse of Tennyson at its best. As 
Dryden said so majestically in speaking of the youthful poet 
whom he named the Marcellus of our tongue, “ Nature never 
gives the young” the full harmoniesof verse, but it is hardly too 
much to say that, save in the case of Keats, no youthful poet 
has written blank verse of greater promise than Mr. Phillips, 
Take, for example, the exquisite speech of Penelope which 
comes after the minstrel’s song :— 

“ MinstreL. O set the sails, for Troy, for Troy is fallen, 
And Helen cometh home ; 
O set the sails, and all the Phrygian winds 
Breathe us across the foam ! 
O set the sails unto the golden West! 
It is o’er, the bitter strife. 
At last the father cometh to the son, 
And the husband to the wife! 
And she shall fall upon his heart 
With never a spoken word— 
Pen. Cease, minstrel, cease, and sing some other song; 
Thy music floated up into my room, 
And the sweet words of it have hurt my heart. 
Others return, the other husbands, but 
Never for me that sail on the sea-line, 
Never a sound of oars beneath the moon, 
Nor sudden step beside me at midnight: 
Never Ulysses! Either he is drowned 
Or his bones lie on the mainland in the rain,” 
In the last line Mr. Phillips has used a cadence worthy of 
Webster, who perhaps of all the Elizabethans most excelled in 
the art of breaking the drumming beat of the decasyllabic 
iambic line, and so saving himself from the monotony of a 
too regular rhythm. People sometimes imagine that pocts 
write such blank-verse lines as— 
“Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle, she died young,” 


because they are easier than regular iambics. In trués, of 
course, the poet’s difficulty is not to write correct iambics-- 
“Lord Fanny spins a thousand such a day ”—but to escape 
from the fatal facility with which our language falls into 
empty, correct, and therefore intolerable iambics. The 
shuddering cadence of—~ 


“Or his bones lie on the mainland in the rain ” 


is an admirable example of the way in which the necessary 
rhetoric of the passage should vary the metre. The line is 
measured and melodious—no one could ever take it for prose— 
and yet it avoids the “ damnéd iteration” of blank verse, such 
as that of Dr. Johnson’s “Irene” or Congreve’s “ Mourning 
Bride.” 


As should the metre in all great poetry, Mr. Phillips’s verse 
rises and falls, alters and develops, with his subject. The 
rhythm of the verse in the scene in Hades is appropriate, and, 
therefore, utterly different from that in the scenes on Calypso’s 
island. When Agamemnon speaks, the movement of the verse 
well indicates the king of men.. And with his fierce outburst of 
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horror and the tale of his blood-stained home-coming we must 
leave Mr. Phillips’s play. Not even Landor himself made 
Agamemnon in the Shades speak more appropriately and with 
a more kingly gloom of utter disillusionment :— 
“ Acam. Ulysses, fear thy wife! Fear to return. 
Unys. What? What? O speak! 
Aaam. Thy wife awaits thee now 
Coiled like a snake to strike thee with her fangs. 
Unys. Unthinkable! 


AGAM. She weaveth death for thee! 
Unys. Horrible! 
AGAM, Look on me, me whom my wife 


False Clytemnestra lured unto the bath 

And struck me here where now thou see’st the wound. 

I that first night did bathe in my own blood, 

The first night, the sweet night of my return, 

Utys. O Agamemnon! 
Acam. She while I did fight 

About Troy city for Zgisthus burned, 

She snared, she slew me, then with him she slept. 
Unys. Penelope! I’ll kiss thee and fear not. 
Acam. Never so sweet was Clytemnestra’s kiss 

As on that night, her voice, never so soft.” 


We have said enough to show the quality of Mr. Phillips's 
work. Let those who think we may have praised him unduly 
go to the play itself and decide the issue. We are not afraid 
of the ordeal either for our critical estimate or for Mr. 
Phillips's play. 





HENRY V.* 

Henry V., as Mr. Kingsford reminds us in the preface of 
his scholarly and well-written biography, an excellent number 
of an exccllent series, was described by Professor Stubbs as the 
typical hero of the Middle Ages, and if that be so, then no 
epoch of history has been more gloriously honoured. For 
Henry V. was as magnanimousas the heroes of Homer, as brave 
as Alexander the Great, and one of the soundest diplomatists 
who have ruled this realm of Britain. While he was adored by 
the people of his own time, he still seemed the flower of 
English knighthood to Elizabeth’s spacious age, and if to-day 
we need the inspiration of a national hero, to whom should 
we look more wisely than to the generous and warlike Henry V- 
celebrated by Shakespeare ? 

Like Alexander and many another great captain, Henry V. 
displayed the courage and resourcefulness of a man at an age 
when most boys know nothing beyond their primer. He was 
Lieutenant of the Welsh Marches at sixteen, and though he 
was surrounded by able advisers, he was already conscious of 
princely authority. At the battle of Shrewsbury he and 
his men came first in the action, and the Prince, wounded 
in the face by an arrow, refused to leave the field. He would 
rather die, said he, than stain his honour by flight, and his 
example so hotly inspired his followers, that charging up the 
hill, they rolled back the right wing of the rebels, Hence- 
forth unto his death he was a popular hero, whom English- 
men would follow gladly on any field, in the full assurance 
that he would share their hardships and bring them the 
victory. It is no wonder, then, that as Prince of Wales he 
overshadowed his father in the arts both of war and peace, 
and when in 1413 he ascended the throne ‘he claimed it by the 
strongest of all rights,—the will of his people. 


A favourite of romance, he has been picturesquely involved 
in a hundred questionable adventures, and though we cannot 
accept these many legends as true, there is no doubt that they 
represent a half-truth with reckless exaggeration. Both the 
chroniclers and their readers had a love of anecdote, and they 
would rather invent an episode than sketch an abstract 
character. But they did not directly oppose the facts. The 
episodes which they invented were not wholly improbable: 
however highly coloured they might be by poetic or dramatic 
imagination. The many stories told by the chroniclers, and 
embellished by the genius of Shakespeare, are undoubtedly 
false. The fat knight is a pure and marvellous creation, as 
unlike as possible to Sir John Oldcastle, the Herefordshire 
squire, whose acquaintance Henry had made on the Welsh 
Marches. Itis improbable that Prince Henry ever tried on 
his father’s crown, though Monstrelet, who first tells the 
tale, explains it by saying that Henry IV. was wont to 
faint until he wore the semblance of death, And the 
legend of Judge Gascoigne is a full century later than 
Henry’s time. But though we may reject these many 


* Henry V. By C. L, Kingsford, M.A. London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. [5s.] 








fables, we cannot overlook their significance. They mean 
that Henry V. was a Prince of quick blood and strenuous 
energy, who was determined to get from life all that it 
offered of pleasure and excitement, and who at the same time 
felt most keenly the responsibilities of kingship. That he 
ever was a rake is impossible; that he changed the manner of 
his life when he put on the crown is not improbable ; and while 
the imagination of his biographers has illuminated his life 
with the glow of romance, it has done him no sort of dis- 
honour in the eyes of the prudent, 


When he ascended the throne at the age of twenty-six he 
was a very perfect knight. Tall in stature, and of a well- 
knit frame, he excelled in all the exercises of war and 
sport. So fleet was he of foot that he could start a 
buck from the woodland and run it down in the open. 
His oval, handsome face was lit up by bright hazel eyes, 
“gentle as a dove’s when at rest, and gleaming like 
alion’s when he was moved to wrath.’ But it must not 
be supposed that he was a soldier and nothing else. 
If his education had been brief, yet was it sound, and it is 
possible that he had passed a year or more at Oxford. At 
any rate, he was tinctured with letters, and a zealous patron 
of literature. He knew Latin, and he wrote both French and 
English with spirit and style. Hoccleve and Lydgate 
enjoyed his patronage, and dedicated their works to his 
approval. He read Chaucer, as Mr. Kingsford tells us, and 
after his death Z'he Chronicles of Jerusalem and the works of 
St. Gregory were found among the books which he had 
borrowed. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that he was 
deeply pious, and the intolerance which he showed at times 
must be put down rather to his age than to himself. The 
severity wherewith he treated the Lollards, who were political 
as well as religious reformers, need not be construed into 
cruelty. The King did no more than protect his realm 
against what he deemed a rebellious spirit, and we can well 
believe that he profoundly regretted the death of his friend 
Sir John Oldcastle, though that friend was deep dipped in 
treason. In brief,as Mr. Kingsford says, he was “ stately 
in bearing and prudent in speech, valiant in arms 
and provident in counsel, a lover of religion and a 
great justicer. No ruler ever had a higher conception of 
his rights or was more stern in their enforcement. His 
strong sense of personal dignity and of the importance of his 
kingly office made him seem proud and formal on ceremonial 
occasions. .... . Disobedience and every form of disloyalty 
he punished with merciless severity.” 


Such was the victor of Agincourt, terrible in wrath, and 
amiable in friendship or patronage. To us he appears chiefly 
eminent as a soldier, and truly St. Crispin’s Day was the great 
day of his life. Not even Cregy nor Poitiers was more glorious 
than Agincourt, whereat the English army, wearied with its 
march, met and defeated the army of the French, many times 
its superior. In two or three hours the English, with 
their stout archers to aid them, won a complete victory, and 
themselves lost but a handful of men. The honour 
belongs to the courage and inspiration of the King, whose 
scrupulous care and simple speech inflamed the whole army 
with enthusiasm. ‘The largess universal like the sun” 
which Shakespeare eloquently attributes to his “liberal eye” 
helped no less than the archer’s artillery to win the victory. 
“Upon his royal face,” says the poet,— 

“There is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 

Unto the weary and all-watchéd night, 

But freshly looks and over-bears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty, 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him plucks comfort from his looks.” 
Thus Henry, fortunate in prowess, was doubly fortunate in the 
poet who sang his prowess, and few soldiers have been handed 
down to posterity in more splendid terms. His conductafter the 
battle was no less characteristic than his cheerful courage. He 
checked the spoilers, he treated the prisoners with considera- 
tion, and he gave thanks to God. “It was no wonder he had 
the victory over them,” he told the French, “ though he claimed 
no glory for himself. That was the work of God, who was 
wroth for their sins; it was a great wonder that worse had 
not befallen them, since there was no ill deed whereof 
they had not been guilty.” While Henry was valiant 
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in the field he was no mere fighter, to whom the conse- 
quences of victory were nothing. On the contrary, he was 
a sound diplomatist. who only accepted war when peace 
seemed impossible, and who knew perfectly well what was 
the wisest policy for his country. Above all, this accom- 
plished soldier determined to secure for England the mastery 
of the sea. His aim is echoed in the “Libel of English 
Policy” :— 
“ Kepe than the see, that is the walle of Englond, 
And then is Englond kepte by Goddes sonde.” 

So he lived ever mindful of England’s glory, so he died al] 
too soon to finish his work, or to go forth upon the Crusade 
of which he dreamed. In nothing does he proclaim his 
sympathy with the Middle Ages as in this ambition to fight 
in the Holy Land. But in all his actions courage and 
enlightenment ssine clear, and in spite of Professor 
Stubbs, we would hail him the typical hero not of an age but 
of all time. 





BURMA.* 

A Goop account of Burma should be an interesting book. 
The annexation is within the recollection of everybody; the 
barbarity and the punishment of King Theebaw are fresh in 
our memories, and most of us have personal associations with 
some of the young officers who risked their lives in the 
troublesome process of pacification, and whose courage and 
quiet acceptance of grave responsibilities are commemorated 
in one of Mr. Kipling’s tales. The country itself has the 
charm of an ancient civilisation—such as it is—where the 
laws of Manu still prevailed at the time of our occupation, 
and where the oddest customs and superstitions survive to 
exercise the ingenuity of the expounder of folk-lore. There is 
also the interest which belongs toa signal administrative suc- 
cess. India has long been a just source of pride to those 
who appreciate the high qualities of the British Civil: Service. 
Latterly we have almost exhausted the resources of eulogy 
upon the wonderful results which have attended the labours 
of Lord Cromer and his able assistants in Egypt. Burma 
has never excited equal admiration, yet the triumph of just 
and patient government has been as remarkable there as 
either in India or Egypt. When General White set to work 
in 1886 the state of Upper Burma is thus described :— 

“ Everything resembling patriotic sentiment in the Burmese 
had become united with the inherent strain of brutality and law- 
lessness running through the national character; and this com- 
bination of innate forces found its expression in the bands of 
armed men infesting the jungles all over the new province. It 
was certainly not patriotism pure and simple, while it was equally 
certainly not merely dacoity in the true meaning of that word ; 
but it was armed resistance to British administration, and as 
such it had to be put down with a heavy hand. Lurking in 
jungle recesses almost impenetrable for regular troops, these 
armed bands were seldom to be met in the open field, though bold 
and sudden in ambushes and surprise attacks on military and 
police posts. As a matter of course, they were entirely depen- 
dent on villagers for food and other contributions, their demands 
for which they enforced with such barbarities as burning and 
devastating villages, slaughtering headmen, crucifying or other- 
wise executing men suspected of giving information to the 
British, and inflicting disgusting tortures on other men and 
women.” 

It had taken ten years to pacify Lower Burma after the 
second Burmese War, and there were those who prophesied 
that the upper province would prove even more troublesome. 
Nevertheless, by the end of 1890 “no pretender, no rebel, no 
dacoit Bo having any considerable following was to be found 
throughout what had formerly been the kingdom of Ava.” 
Except among some of the hill-tribes, district officers could 
safely dispense with escorts. In 1897 there were only five 
hundred and forty cases of crime with violence in a popula- 
tion of nearly ten millions. Crime had been reduced without 
unduly interfering with Burmese customs and prejudices. 
The old village community system was carefully preserved, 
and no attempt was made to force brand-new methods of 
government upon the people. Meantime everything was done 
to develop tke great natural resources of the country, to im- 
prove the irrigation, and to place the valuable forests under 
systematic and scientific management. The result is that 
Upper Burma is now as peaceable a country (despite 
inveterate cattle-lifting) as India, that its wealth and pros- 
perity are yearly increasing, and that—notwithstanding the 
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drawback of the Bay of Bengal, which cuts it off from direct 
touch with Caleutta—it has become “one of the brightest 
jew+ls in the Imperial diadem of India.” In no part haye 
English officials encountered more obstinate and perplexing 
difficulties, never has the work heen entrusted to men go 
young in years and experience, and nowhere have their efforts 
been crowned with greater or more enduring success. 

These conclusions are perfectly obvious to any one who 
takes the trouble to read Mr. Nisbet’s exhaustive volumes, 
It is not, perhaps, a task that may be commended to the 
general reader, who likes his facts agreeably peptonised for 
easy digestion. Mr. Nisbet is a recognised authority on 
his subject. Until lately one of the Conservators of the 
Forest Department of Burma, he enjoyed those opportuni- 
ties, which peculiarly belong to the wandering life of his 
office, of observing the people in every aspect of daily work 
and social custom. He has probably seen as much as any 
European can expect to see of Burmese life and character, 
If only he had the gift of imparting what he knows in an 
interesting manner his would be a fascinating book. As it is, 
we must recognise the labour and knowledge brought to bear 
upon so elaborate a work, and we must refer to it for every 
kind of minute detail of Burmese government, law, custom, 
superstition, trade, handicrafts, and so forth; but we cannot 
pretend to read it for pleasure. It is an encyclopedia, a 
thesaurus, a statistical account,—anything but a book. Mr. 
Nisbet is so overflowing with facts and statistics that 
he never gives himself time to look round and take 
a calm survey of general results. What one wants is 
a broad outlook, wide generalisations, and, if possible, a 
touch of humour. But chapter after chapter rolls on, full of 
figures and irrefragable facts, and the mind grows confused 
under the weight of heterogeneous information. We do not 
long for the globe-trotter’s easy deductions from half-under- 
stood data; we prefer Mr. Nisbet’s heavy platoons to such 
light skirmishing; but is there nothing between the two 
extremes ? 


Nevertheless, dull as the book must appear to all but 
special students of Burma, it is full of valuable ore, though 
one has to dig for it. Like the gold of the country, Mr. 
Nisbet's precious metal does not occur in rich pockets or 
shining nuggets. Indeed, it resembles the native jade, which 
has a dull aspect and must be deeply cut to find good pieces: 
“The exterior of the block seems to give absolutely no indica- 
tion of the quality of the jade lying at its core.” Careful 
working, however, will disclose very good material in the 
heart of Mr. Nisbet’s block. For example, there is a thorough 
examination of the question of English and French extension 
and development, and of the debated value of the Yunnan 
route. Lord Curzon has not sanctioned a further extension 
of the Burma-Y unnan railway beyond Lashio to Kunloén, and 
those who would grasp the full bearings of this decision should 
study Mr. Nisbet’s chapter on railways in Burma. His 
view is that, “apart from purely political and strategical con- 
siderations, the improvement of existing communications con- 
verging on important points on river or railway and the 
formation of branch lines of railway within Burma seem to 
afford much more promising commercial opportunities than 
the early construction of a costly railway into and across 
Yunnan.” He doubts whether there is a sufficiently remunera- 
tive trade to be tapped :— 

“These views,” he adds, “on the commercial openings in 
Burma are my individual opinions based on a knowledge 
acquired by service there extending over nearly a quarter of a 
century, on personal acquaintance with almost every district in 
the province, and on recent tours made in the northern and the 
southern Shan States. But they coincide with the opinions held 
generally in official and commercial circles and with those re- 
flected by the local Press, Any abnormally expensive endeavour 
to tap the trade of south-western Yunnan by means of a railway 
will not be remunerative for the very simple reason that this 
lofty plateau produces nothing in the nature of a trade capable 
of great expansion. It is not asserted that it is in any way im- 
possible, as beyond engineering skill, to construct such a line to 
Yunnan and thence to the banks of the Yangtse; but it is main- 
tained that it will be enormously expensive to build and to work, 
that it will not give adequate returns, and that in any case 
extensions and ramifications of the railway net throughout 
Burma are preferable so far as the purely commercial aspect of 
affairs is concerned. ..... Considering the natural difficulties 
of the country, Hongkong is practically nearer to Yunnan than 
Rangoon.” 

Mr. Nisbet sees better possibilities in the development of 
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the West River trade from Hongkong than in the proposed 
Burma-Yunnan railway; but in any case he urges with 
justice that if sucha railway is to be eventually carriedthrough, 
the heavy cost should fall upon the Imperial Exchequer, 
and not be added to the burdens of India. On matters of 
trade his volumes are replete with important information. 
Of course, on the staple traffic in teak he is a prime 
authority; but on the coal and petroleum fields, silver, tin, 
lead, gold, and ruby mines, the rice, rubber, and cotton trade, 
he is fully informed, and has much to say that is worth 
yeading. Burma is not, indeed, a treasure-land, though its 
petroleum, gold, and coal “ offer a very fuir field of enterprise, 
but nothing more”: its main wealth lies in its fertile plains, 
with their copious rains and damp climate, and in its vast forests 
of splendid timber. “ At the same time there can be no doubt 
that the more liberal policy of the present Viceroy shouldattract 
capital towards Burma with regard to mining enterprises, as 
well as in respect of various other commercial openings— 
such as branch railways, timber, rubber plantations, cotton, 
a Land Mortgage Bank, and many other schemes—offering 
fair prospects of reasonable profit, and capable of achieving 
great success under good, prudent management.” 

While the Burma trade is being developed, there is great 
danger of its passing into foreign hands. As usual the 
Germans are to the fore. “In many respects they have 
supplanted the old class of Scottish merchants, who were the 
great pioneers of eastern trade in former days.” In the rice 
trade particularly the Germans are taking the lead. They 
come out “better equipped for the work, and are more 


assiduous in their duties than the young lads who are sent | 


out to join the English and the Scottish firms,” and who are | Sidse: Siete, seitioonthameciailide hand geeceeed do: ouueaee aa 


The German | 


devoted to cricket, boating, riding, and sport. 
plays no cricket, “is generally bad at tennis, and only learns 
to ride after a fashion after his arrival,” but “at once takes the 
interest of a prospective partner in his firm, and thinks much 
less of amusement and of outdoor exercises than of business.” 
It is the old story: defective education anda highly developed 
love of manly exercises make a healthier man but a poor 
merchant. Mr. Nisbet notices the usual extraordinary in- 
difference, lack of enterprise, and inadaptability of the English 
merchant in Burma which is notorious throughout the Hast. 
“Tt is marvellous,” he says, ‘“ how ignorant the great majority 
of the merchants and their assistants are about Burma and 
the Burmese in general. Very few of them ever travel 
throughout the country, and comparatively few of them 
would be able to make their way into the interior without an 
interpreter.” They do not know Burmese, and though Hin- 
dustani goes a long way in Burma, they allow themselves to be 
outdone by their German rivals even in this language also,— 
the chief language of British India. The German plods 
steadily on, masters Hindustani, and often Burmese, and 
“ obtains success, as he deserves to, because he works hard to 
achieve it.” While we are disposed to grudge the German 
his disagreeable pre-eminence in every field, it is well to 
remember that he has won it by acourse of patient, assiduous 
labour and self-denial which Englishmen would do well to 
imitate. 

We have noticed chiefly the political and commercial 
aspects of Burma as treated in Mr. Nisbet's comprehensive 
work. The second volume is mainly occupied with Burmese 
religion, superstitions, national customs, festivals, art, litera- 
ture, and folk-lore, and well repays the process of excavation. 
Mr. Nisbet knows the people intimately, and his chapters are 
a mine of curious information on their habits and ideas. He 
has produced a necessary and authoritative work of reference, 
which must have cost him years of almost German labour, 
and we are grateful, if not for the form, at least for much 
valuable matter. 





MR. BULLEN’S “APOSTLES OF THE SOUTH-EAST.’* 


WE gather from some remarks at the beginning of this book | 


that the immediate motive of its production was the wish to 
controvert an unfortunate misstatement occurring in an 
official report of Anglican inspiration upon the religious— 
or irreligious—condition of South London. A. clergyman of 
the Established Church had particularised Lupin Street, 
Rotherhithe, as “a black spot where religion was not and 








* The Aposiles of the South-East. By Frauk T, Bullen. Loudon: Hodder 
and Stoughton. [és.) 














the people loved to have it so”; and the document incorpo- 
rating the mistake—for a mistake it most assuredly was— 
had the endorsement of a Bishop. Offence was taken by 
those who knew better than the Bishop and his informant 
what was going on in this and many similar back-streets of 
London, and Mr. Bullen, who is “the companion of all them 
that fear God,” has come forward as the champion and the 
historian of the “ Wren Lane Mission” as conducted by Jemmy 
Maskery the sweep and Saul the seaman. The story is 
touching and impressive, and fully establishes what we 
believe to be the real point about which Mr. Bullen is 
zealous,—that there are no actually godless corners anywhere 
in the world, simply because though men may forget God, 
God does not forget men, and in some way or other witness is 
borne to the truth of the spiritual life in the darkest times 
and the most seemingly abandoned plates. 

But it is interesting and instructive to find that, in spite of 
Mr. Bullen’s cordial respect and admiration for the heroic 
evangelisers of Lupin Street, he is very much in agreement 
with the “Churches” as to the disadvantages necessarily 
attending the work of small self-constituted and uneducated 
Christian bodies. He recognises that it is not only by the 
Established Church and the Roman Catholics that the work 
of small communions like the “ Wren Lane Mission” is feared 
and ignored, but by all the large bodies of Christian wor- 
shippers,—the Baptists, Congregationalists, Wesleyans. And 
he sums up very fairly the general objection of the “sects” 
when he tells us how they— 

“Have long regarded such small gatherings ...... with 


distrust and dislike, feeling, what is no doubt in a certain 
measure true, that small bodies of uneducated men and women 


knowledge of theology, are apt to drift into all sorts of strange 
bye-paths of heresy from which a little grounding in theology 
would have saved them. In other words, it is felt that so long 
as they confine themselves to preaching the Gospel that has been 
the Power of God unto their salvation, they doa mighty work 
in perhaps the best possible way: but that when they take to 
expounding Scripture in the seclusion of the ‘ Hall’ to members 
of the Church, they do a great deal of harm, not merely by the 
dissemination of false doctrines, but by the generation of much 
heated angry feeling one towards another.” 

Fortunately Mr. Bullen attempts no definition either of 
“heresy” or “false doctrine,” so that his book raises no con- 
troversial points. But he has a good deal to say from per- 
sonal knowledge and experience about the squabbles and 
jealousies arising out of the angry feeling generated by 
doctrinal disagreement, and the “ fissiparous”’ tendency con- 
sequent upon them. The most orthodox Churchman could 
not give us better practical reasons for upholding or desiring 
Catholic authority and unity. But we must take the world as 
it is, and recognise thankfully the influence for good of the 
vital faith and heroic energy of such men as he describes. 


Lupin Street, Mr. Bullen tells us, is a back-street of 
Rotherhithe, commanding from its roof-tops a view of 
the masts of the ships in the Surrey Commercial Docks, 
and within very easy access—for those who know the way— 
of the Docks themselves. The population is semi-nautical in 
habits and occupations, and as to manners and morals 
notably mixed. But it is not a criminal street :—‘‘ keen-eyed 
men with bowler hats and closely buttoned overcoats never 
made a raid upon any of the dirty houses, and emerged 
taking with them furtive-looking prisoners.” The tenants of 
the fifty-two houses of Lupin Street make altogether a “ hard 
crowd, indifferent honest,’ and the majority of them are more 
addicted to loafing at the “public” round the corner than to 
working at any calling. But out of the fifty-two houses: 
mostly “ slummy ” in the extreme, ten stand out conspicuously 
clean and respectable. Their doorsteps are industriously 
scoured, their muslin blinds are scrupulously white, and Mr. 
Bullen knows exactly how much those blinds cost per yard, 
and how many times they will stand the wash-tub. He knows 
also how many “ penn’orths” of hearthstone and how many 
scrubbings per week it takes to keep those doorsteps clean. 
Indeed the wealth of detail given as to the interiors and 
exteriors of these houses in Lupin Street makes the book 
an invaluable contribution to that knowledge of how the 
poor live which the modern philanthropist is so eager to 
possess, It is, moreover, so clearly given that it makes a very 
graphic picture. 


The tenants of these respectable houses were, at the time 
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Mr. Bullen writes of, two riggers, two stevedores, two ship. 
wrights, a sailmaker, a tugboat skipper, a painter, and a 
sweep, “and this little company of hard-working men not 
only leavened the whole of Lupin Street and the courts 
adjacent by their practice of cleanliness, but they also supplied 
its religious savour.” For reasons of their own, none of these 
men were attracted by the Churches or the “sects,” or even 
by the Salvation Army. They met for prayer and Bible- 
reading and “ breaking of bread” at the house of their leader» 
Jemmy Maskery the sweep, until the day came when it 
became possible to rent for £15 a year a disused cowshed in a 
blind alley running out of the street. And, by the way, the 
history of this shed and its condemnation as unsanitary by the 
London County Council affords one among many little side- 
glimpses into Rotherhithe life which add to the value of 
Mr. Bullen’s book. The tale of how the money was sub- 
scribed by these working men, and how the shed was 
transformed into a conventicle by their voluntary labour, 
is an important part of the main history. But to follow 
it all in detail is impossible in a review, and in some 
respects it would be undesirable even if possible. 


About questions of taste it is idle todispute. But we cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Bullen had told his tale more shortly, 
It is good to be made acquainted with such simple, manly, 
God-fearing men as Jemmy Maskery and his friend Saul. 
The details of their self-devotion and their generosity put 
most of us who have leisure and affluence to shame, while the 
picture of their loyal friendship for one another warms the 
heart of the reader. But the more sympathetically one enters 
into the lives of these rough apostles of Christianity, the more 
is one moved to wish that Mr. Bullen had not reproduced at 
such full length, and with so much realistic detail, the words 
of their prayers and their thoughts and their conversations. 
Especially are we inclined to protest against the literalness 
that reproduces in print ignorant and vulgar mispronuncia- 
tions of sacred words and names. The practice—though 
obviously it does not strike all minds in the same manner— 
has an appearance of irreverence which offends the taste of 
many serious-minded people (the present reviewer among the 
number), and it savours also of something like impertinence 
towards those whose speech is reproduced. Moreover, this 
fulness of verbal detail suggests—whether with or without 
justice we cannot say—a doubt as to whether the book is to 
be accepted as a simple chronicle of fact, or only as a romance 
founded upon fact. For our own part, we should be sorry to 
learn that Jemmy Maskery and Saul were not real men, and 
their story, as told by Mr. Bullen, true history. Yet if this 
be so, we wince, for their sakes, as much as our own, at 
some of the details of their most sacred and intimate spiritual 
experiences and exercises. 

To return, however, to some practical aspects of Mr. 
Bullen’s book. He has much to say out of personal ex- 
perience upon the Sunday labour question, and his testimony 
is strong upon the desirability of keeping out the “Con- 
tinental Sunday.” With his customary frankness and sim- 
plicity, he goes back to the days when the question touched 
him personally, as a hard-working man in very humble cir- 
cumstances :— 

«Employed from nine to five in a quasi-government office at a 
meagre salary, I tried to eke out, in the hours that should have 
been devoted to recreation and reading, that salary by working 
at the trade of a picture-framer, atrade I had taught myself. 
When business was brisk this often necessitated my being in my 
workshop at 2 a.m. in order to fulfil the contracts I had made to 
deliver frames at a certain time. It also meant my working up 
till sometimes as late as 11 p.m. So that when Sunday came, 
with its placid, restful morning, I always felt profoundly grate- 
ful, not only for the bodily rest, but for the way in which I was 
able to throw off the mental worries of the week.” 

Mr. Bullen kept his Day of Rest holy as well as free from 
workaday cares, and he found time also to help his wife in 
preparing the dinner, and in doing other household jobs. But 
apart from those who spend Sunday religiously, he is satisfied 
that the vast majority of the men of the working class who 
go neither to church nor chapel are as much averse as he is to 
“such an abolition of one day’s rest in seven as may be seen 
on the Continent.” About one practice that militates against 


the Sunday rest he is very eloquent and very practical, and 
that is the late shopping on Saturday night. For this habit 
he acknowledges that a certain measure—about 5 per cent.— 
of the responsibility rests with the men who stay in the 








public-houses until they are necessarily turned out on the 
stroke of twelve on Saturday nights, and then only hand over 
the remainder of their wages to their wives. But the bulk of 
the evil lies at the door of the women, who put off their shop. 
ping to the last moments of the last day of the week, partly 
out of sheer idleness, and partly out of a mean avarice which 
suggests the hope of getting a good bargain out of an 
exhausted shopkeeper in the small hours. Well may Mr, 
Bullen describe this system as a cruel “persecution of the 
poor by the poor.” 





NOVELS. 


‘ TREGARTHEN’S WIFE.* 

In Tregarthen’s Wife we find an agreeable work of fiction, 
compounded according to a prescription of which the late Sir 
Walter Besant was, if not the inventor, at least one of the 
most successful employers. Roughly speaking, it consisted 
in the introduction of some medieval principle or element 
into the crucible of modernity, with explosive results more or 
less of the nature of a foregone conclusion, The method is, 
no doubt, somewhat mechanical—the contrasts being ready. 
made—but that there is scope for the display of skill and 
humour in its treatment will be readily admitted by all 
who have read, for example, The Monks of Thelema, 
Mr. White, it must be admitted, has in one respect 
bettered his instructor, because, though his romance 
belongs to the category of “impossible stories,” the 
theme has a solid foundation in fact. To this very day in 
some of the small islands off the coast of Great Britain 
there survives a King, to whom some of the attributes of 
sovereignty still belong, though in an attenuated form. Seizing 
upon this idea, placing his island off the coast of Cornwall, 
raising the social standing of his King from that of a peasant 
to an aristocrat of ancient lineage exercising a rigid despotism 
over his subjects—who are nevertheless connected with the 
mainland and civilisation by telephone—endowing all his vassals 
with superlative physique and irreproachable manners, sub- 
stituting wrongheadedness for villainy, and compensating the 
only plain woman in the story with abundant brains and 
wealth in lieu of beauty, Mr. White has built up a most 
agreeable fantasy — by turns mildly satiric, pleasingly 
picturesque, and wildly melodramatic, for there is a shipwreck 
scene altogether Adelphian in its quality—which agreeably 
titillates the interest of the reader without ever causing any 
constriction of the heart or acceleration of the pulse. 
Tregarthen, the hero, is a picturesque man of forty, white- 
haired yet robust, and bearing (to judge from his picture) a 
striking resemblance both to Sir Henry Irving and Mr. 
William Gillette. The community over which he rules is 
governed on principles part Socialist but mainly tyrannical, 
and the romantic development of the plot grows out of 
Tregarthen’s suicidal resistance to any commercial develop- 
ment of the resources of the island, and his rigid inter- 
pretation of the charter under which he holds office. 
The only industry that Tregarthen will allow within his 
dominions is the export of flowers, rendered most precarious 
by the disastrous effect of a single night’s frost. He has 
boycotted the lace industry, the pilchards have departed, and 
the result is that the community pays for this Quixotic 
hostility to commerce by occasional periods of starvation. 
To them thus circumstanced enter a wonderful be-diamonded 
but benevolent American heiress, Mary Blenkiron, and a 
no less wonderful duenna, Miriam Murch, journalist and 
proprietress of newspapers. Landing on the island in de- 
fiance of Tregarthen’s orders, these American invaders, 
panoplied with beauty, wit, brains, and money, set about 
the arduous task of converting Tregarthen from his medizval 
heresies. The situation is vigorously sketched in their first 
interview :— 

“« Have you no manufactures?’ Miriam asked. ‘No source of 
employment for the poor women? You know what I mean?’ 
Tregarthen’s eyes flashed. The spring of fanaticism that Miriam 
had guessed at from the first was tapped. His speech gushed 
out like water from the living rock. Miriam watched him with 
all the palpitating interest the student of human nature feels 
for a new type. ‘ I would cut off my right hand first,’ he cried. 
He strode to and fro across the wet sand; he had forgotten his 


audience. ‘Rather would I see my people starving in a ditch. 
I say your modern commerce is a hateful and loathsome things 











* Tregarthen'’s Wife. By Fred, M. White. London: G. Newnes. [6s.” 
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that what you call business is a delusion and a lie. And now you 
have dragged women into it, women who should remain pure and 
unspotted from the world, who should remain at home and make 
it beautiful. Once start a manufactory here, and the purity and 
morality of my people are doomed. Poor they may be, but honest 
and upright they are, and so they shall remain while there is 
strength in my arm and breath in my body. Let the men stick 
to their flowers and their fish, let them toil in the sweet air and 
in God’s blessed sunshine, and they will be as their fathers before 
them, good men, with no guile in their hearts. Do you know 
that there ha. been no crime of any kind on this island for 
over a century? But once you send greed and the love 
of gain amongst us, you destroy our purity for ever. And 
anything would be better than that.’—‘'There is a great 
deal in what you say,’ Miriam replied. ‘And at the 
same time a deal of nonsense. Do you know, sir, that 
I have made a large fortune by my own efforts?’ —‘ You 
have my profound sympathy,’ T'regarthen said with feeling. 
Indeed, he was so obviously sincere that all the contemptuous 
anger died out of Miriam’s heart. ‘ You are utterly and abso- 
lutely wrong,’ she said. ‘ There is a large field waiting for woman, 
a field that calls to her. Oh, I would not have her different from 
what she is for all the wealth in the world. But I have found 
scores of them starving, with temptations such a man as you 
cannot dream of, Miriam said, glaring behind her spectacles. 
It was Mary’s turn to look on and enjoy the fray. ‘Do you know 
what I would do with you if I had my way ?’—‘ Could one 
hazard a guess as to the wishes of a woman ?’ ‘l'regarthen asked. 
—‘ Well, I would send you out into the fierce hard wolfish world 
with just one solitary half-crown in your pocket to get your own 
living. I would starve your eyes clear and your mental vision 
clean. Ah, you should learn what it is to be a defenceless 
woman, you should learn what opportunities you are wasting 
here. That’s what I would do with youif I had the chance.”— 
¢A woman at work, at man’s work, is an outrage before God,’ 
Tregarthen cried stubbornly. ‘You will never see that here.’ 
— What if your flowers fail?’ Mary asked.‘ We starve, or 
near it,’ Tregarthen admitted. ‘But we are patient. Com- 
plaining is for the children, They are tried in the fire of 
affliction, and they endure it with silence.’ Miriam listened 
quietly, but the gleam of battle was in her eyes. On woman’s 
mission she was the greatest authority in the United States. 
The Employer was no god in the car, nothing more than the 
conduit pipe from which flowed Capital. And here was an 
Employer, a king of Employers, who regarded starvation as 
one of the first attributes of labour. That man would have to 
be taught things. When she had her glasses on, Miriam 
would have taught things to the Czar.” 

But it is not only an economic and industrial problem 
by which the Americans are confronted. The islanders are 
human, and Ruth, a beautiful maiden whom Tregarthen, in 
accordance with the charter, has chosen for his bride, is 
beloved by Gervase Tretire, Tregarthen’s stalwart foster- 
brother. To rescue Ruth from a loveless marriage, Mary 
Blenkiron is, prepared to go even to the length of taking her 
place, and does so, for the prospect of taming this picturesque 
feudal despot appeals irresistibly to her romantic nature. 
Besides, all the time she has a trump-card up her sleeve in 
the shape of conclusive documentary evidence that she, and 
not Tregarthen, has a right to the throne, and when Tregar- 
then proves recalcitrant she plays it with crushing effect. To 
say more would be to weaken the impact of novelty with 
which the dénouement ought to affect the reader, and so to im- 
pair the surprise which is perhaps the chief element in all true 
recreation. But we trust that we have said enough to show 


| 








that Mr. White has developed a pleasing and wholesome inven- | 


tion in T'regarthen’s Wife, and that those who do not want to 
be convinced, or edified, or harrowed will find excellent enter- 
tainment therein. 








Wistons. By Miles Amber. “The First Novel Library.” (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—There is a French saying that people live 
sometimes @ cité du bonheur. The author of Wistons certainly 
writes a cit? du talent, and we feel assured by more than the 
appearance of the book in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s new “ First Novel 
Library ” that it is a first novel. Whether the author is young 
or not, Wistons seems to show many of the faults of youth. It is, 
in the first place, “as sad as night, only for wantonness.” In the 
second, although the author has a pretty touch of wit and 
sarcasm, as is shown by the delightful Italian Count and 
Countess, and the ruthless dissection of the character of the 
hero, he (or she) discourses of the immensities and profundities 
in a manner which contributes very little indeed to the elucida- 
tion of these enigmatical questions. So profound a subject as 
predestination, for instance, is casually touched on in an italicised 
paragraph at the end of the book. But though the story, like 
the old epitaph, accounts for the “whole generation” of the 
Woolvenhursts, yet it never manages to be a real story,—merely 
acollection of scenes. And this is a pity, for“ Miles Amber” hasa 
really excellent gift of portraiture. The charactors of the book 





live before our eyes. Robin, who, however, undoubtedly owes one 
side of him to “Tito”; Betty, the old servant; George and his 
gipsy wife Bella, and their children Rhoda and Esther,—the 
reader knows them all intimately, and dislikes them nearly all 
heartily. And who takes the trouble to dislike the flimsy 
characters in most of the novels of the day? We hope some day 
to owe a debt of gratitude to “ Miles Amber ” for a book with a set 
of characters out of whom a really human story will develop, and 
in which he will cultivate, and not suppress, that pleasant gift of 
humour, which, indeed, except as farce, is unfashionable in the 
present day. Some people have a taste for extravaganza, others 
for sparkling epigram; other superior persons are too much 
occupied with heavily asking themselves, “ Is life worth living ?” 
to have time for anything else. But a little real humour applied 
to the common things of life is indeeda rarity. If“ Miles Amber” 
will only abandon Problems with a big “ P,” he gives promise of 
being able to write a really good novel to which imagination, 
character-drawing, and humour will all contribute a generous 
share. May that promise soon ripen to fulfilment, 


Sordon. By Benjamin Swift. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—If 
Mr. Swift had intended to put the finishing touch to the dis- 
cussion on “ Euthanasia” which has recently occupied the corre 
spondence columns of this journal, he could not have done better 
than publish Sordon. The moral of the book is one which we 
may be pardoned for calling a moral “ on the side of the angels.” 
In this story the hero, a poet, and a doctor yield to the express 
desire of a paralytic friend, and with an injection of ether 
“anticipate” his death by about six weeks. This, as the old 
lady says in the play, is done “from the purest motives, my 
dear Jacob.” The fantastic horror of madness and remorse 
which seizes all but the gigantic and strong-minded hero is well 
depicted and naturally conceived. We hope that some upholders 
of “ euthanasia” may read Mr. Swift’s ideas on the subject of the 
feelings of the operators. 


The Insane Root. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—Seeing that the accumulated sadness and ghastliness of 
these three novels find a fitting climax in Mrs. Praed’s new 
story, we might paraphrase Fabian’s remark, “ More matter for a 
May morning,” and dub it “More matter for a winter evening.” 
Here the hero, not satisfied with ending his rival, possesses himself 
of that rival’s handsome person wherein to woo his love. This 
astounding transmigration is performed by the aid of “the 
insane root,’—the mandrake. The portraits of the mandrakes 
in the beginning of the book look like crosses between mummied 
cats and “freak” potatoes. The literature of the mandrake is 
never cheerful,—this novel is no exception to the rule. 


The Autobiography of a Poacher. Edited by Caractacus. (John 
Macqueen. 6s.)—This is really not a novel, but what its title 
declares, the autobiography of a man still living, who made 
poaching his “ profession,” until it was suggested to him to 
change his calling and become gamekeeper. The experience and 
testimony of Mr. John Holcombe confirm Kingsley’s dictum that 
“a, gamekee per is only a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher 
a gamekeeper turned inside out.” Marriage and advancing years 
made it desirable, in course of time, to abide in lawful callings, 
and Mr. Holcombe finally settled into the business of keeping a 
public-house. But to this day he looks back with the greatest 
pleasure on the part of his life that was spent in shooting stags, 
netting pheasants, and wiring hares,and making by the sale of 
stolen game a comfortable livelihood in days when living was a 
much harder matter for the poor than it is now. “It must be 
remembered that fifty or sixty years ago, hard work did not pay. 
Farmers were bent on making money, and if the labourer re- 
ceived seven shillings a week, it was considered as much as 
he was worth. The villages were bursting with folks. Nearly 
every cottage was clogged with boys and girls growing up, 
And they all had to live somehow. The price of bread was 
high. I have known it up to thirteenpence a loaf. As for 
butcher’s meat, it was an unheard-of luxury. What was more 
natural, then, than that puzzled chaps, with no brains for making 
their way in the world, should help themselves now and again 
to wild creatures, both birds and beasts?” But all this Mr. 
Holcombe urges, not in self-defence, but in excuse for his poor 
friends, “many of whom would have preferred to be honest.” 
For his own part, he liked the career: he delighted in the sport 
and excelled in it; took his frequent “three months” in gaol 
with intrepidity, and came out again to begin again without a 
night’s respite. He belongs to the West Country, and Devonshire 
readers wil] find plenty of local colour in his reminiscences. The 
book is hardly one to be put into the hands of the class that 
takes to poaching, even in our day. But for the rest of us itis a 
plain statement of the other side of the question, and a chronicle 
of smart adventure not to be despised. 
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On Commando, By George Hansby Russell. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Russell has applied to an episode of the South 
African War something of the dramatic invention of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. His heroine, Mary Lorimer, is a charming English 
girl roughly wooed by a Boer commandant on the one hand, and 
chivalrously by an English officer on the other. The moment of the 
story is that of the declaration of war. People of all sorts of 
nationalities are brought together,—English, Scotch, Irish, 
American, French, Boer, Zulu, Kaffir, and Hottentot. There is 
a continual movement of plot, counterplot, escape, pursuit, 
capture, and surprise; and, we are happy to say, a conclusion 
that gives the heroine to the Englishman. 

Truth Dexter. By Sidney McCall. (C. A. Pearson. 6s.)—The 
situation of this novel is the well-worn one of the ingénue from 
the provinces suddenly married by the case-hardened man of 
society, and transplanted from her native wilds into the hotbed 
of an over-civilised community. Waiting to pounce upon the 
innocent bride is the corrupt woman who had the husband in her 
toils while he was still a bachelor, and standing near, the wiser 
matron who extends the helping hand. But this situation, which 
in the English novel is apt to drag nervelessly on lines of 
decadence, is handled by Mr. McCall with primitive vitality and 
violence. The wicked woman is alternately the most brilliant 
genius, the most seductive siren, a virago, and a charming 
lady. The husband oscillates between the crude impulsiveness 
of youth that his years do not warrant, and the cynical tone of 
a grey-haired barrister of Boston. His reasons for marrying the 
Alabama heiress are so extraordinary that we can only accept in 
blind faith the author’s assertion that he did not do it from 
mercenary motives. There are some very pretty touches of 
description in connection with the Alabama home, and the insight 
given into the minds of the well-bred Southern family is interest- 
ing. But the sketch of the English statesman, and the very 
peculiar dialect he is made to talk, suggest a doubt as to the 
accuracy of the observation that has gone to the making of the 
book. Possibly, when dining with Americans, English Peers 
“who have been in many Cabinets” may become “ immersed in 
their soup.” But “nawt” for not, “plahn” for plan, and 
* A-may-ricka” for America do not strike us as happy. render- 
ings of their usual pronunciation of their Mother-tongue. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, | 








A Short History of the British in India. By Arthur D. Innes 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d.)—This “Short History” is written in 
a vigorous and effective style. Readers of Indian history are 
often in the habit of neglecting considerations which should 
influence our judgment of persons and events, the nature of its 
government, for instance, varying as it did from the simple 
trading company of the earlicst time, with successive modifica- 
tions, down to the formal taking over of power by the Crown in 
1858. To these Mr, Innes gives due prominence. Generally he gives 
a thoughtful and impartial account of the persons and the events 
of whom it is his business to write. It must be understood that 
he is a friend of the British rule. He sums up the case when 
he says that the “intelligent natives recognise in the British 
supremacy the only alternative to anarchy; that they are alive 
to the need of some one Power whose paramountcy is beyond 
dispute; that they know that no other overlord would give them 
the same security, or tax them so lightly.” They know it, but 
some of them will not say it. That there are inherent weak- 
nesses in the system must be conceded; the drain of money paid 
in pensions, &c., is one of them,—but the remedy is yet to be 
discovered. It must exist as long as India is governed by a non- 
Indian Power. Would the burden be lighter if it were imposed 
by the Russian or the French bureaucracy? Let the malcontents 
begin with formulating their alternative. 


Kent and the Great Civil War. By H.F. Abell. (Kentish Ezpress 
Office, Ashford.)—Mr. Abell, who has studied to good purpose the 
county history of Kent, brings out effectively the peculiar attitude 
assumed by the county. It was foremost in demanding reform in 
the days when James and Charles were seeking to aggrandise the 
Royal power; it underwent a loyal reaction when the tyranny of 
the Parliament, and afterwards of the Army, took the place of 
the Throne. There was much to complain of in the early days,— 


the abuse of plurality, for instance, in the clergy. The Canons of 
Canterbury, seven in number, held twenty benefices between 
them. The gross value at present stands at above £10,000. 
What it was then it is not easy to say. The income of Meric 








Casaubon, who held Old Romney, Monkton, Minster, ang 
Birchington, is put down at £640. These benefices show now a 
total of £1,521, a sum considerably less in purchasing power than 
the £640 of 1636. Most of these benefices were in the gift of the 
Archbishop, who (Abbott, not Laud) was responsible for the abuse, 
There were no critical struggles in Kent; neither Cromwell nor 
Charles set foot in the county; but there was plenty of fighting, 
Mr. Abell has made a good book out of the plentiful material at 
his disposal. The reader in general, and “Men of Kent” and 
“Kentish Men” in particular, will find much to interest them, 


In the “Little Library” (Methuen and Co., Is. 6d. net) 
we have a very pleasing little volume, The Compleat Angler, 
by Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. ‘This is reprinted 
from the fifth edition, the last that received Walton’s own 
corrections. It is further recommended by an_ introduction 
signed “J. B.,” whom we may probably identify with the 
editor of “Musa Piscatrix.’ Of Walton himself there js 
nothing new to say, but the bibliography of his works i3 
always interesting. Mr. Buchan, too, says some good things 
about the book itself——In the “Caxton Series” (G. Newnes, 
2s. 6d. and 3s.) we have another delightful little book, The Poems 
of John Milton, It is bound in cloth or limp lambskin, according 
to price, and printed on India paper, which admits of more than 
five hundred pages being brought into a very small compass. 
——Messrs. Methuen publish a handsome edition, well illustrated 
by Mr. A. Garth Jones, of The Essays of Elia (10s. 6d.) —Messrs, 
Chapman and Hall publish the fourth volume in the “Complete 
Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works,” containing Christmas 
Books, Master Humphrey’s Clock, and The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
more than nine hundred pages in all, with the familiar illusira- 
tions. 


We have received the second half-yearly volume (July-Decem- 
ber, 1901) of Country Life (20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
21s.) It is not easy to give a compendious account of a folio 
volume containing between eight and nine hundred pages, and 
a multitude of illustrations. It must suffice to say that Country 
Life amply fulfils its promise of being “the journal for all 
interested in country life and country pursuits.” Sport of all 
kinds, natural history, the art of gardening, specimens of old 
houses, are among the subjects with which it deals, It is certainly 
a@ most comprehensive and most interesting periodical.—With 
this we may mention The Book of the Apple, by H. H. Thomas 
(John Lane, 2s. 6d.), the sixth volume in the series of “ Hand- 
books of Practical Gardening.” The great difliculty in apple- 
growing is to keep up the supply throughout the year. Of 
course, the problem is as nearly solved as is practically needed 
when you can keep apples till the time when imported spring 
growths come in. But how few, even with large gardens, can 
manage this! There are apples which will last till the new crop 
comes in, but they are rare, and in the multitude of new varieties 
apt to be forgotten. Of easily obtainable sorts the Northern 
Greening is perhaps the best for long keeping. This is a most 
useful volume which every grower, whether for his own use or 
for the market, should consult. 


Three books about what some people think will be the indoor 
game of the future may be mentioned together, Table-Tennis: a 
Handbook to Ping-Pong, by M. J. G. Ritchie and Walter Harrison 
(C. Arthur Pearson, 1s.) ; How to Pluy Ping-Pong, by the Hon, 
Secretary of the Ping-Pong Association (S. H. Bousfield) ; and Ping- 
Pong: the Game, and How to Play it, by Arnold Parker (T’. Fisher 
Unwin, ls. net), We shall not attempt to decide between them. 
In all the subject is treated scientifically, with illustrative 
diagrams, &c. The game may be played without these 
instructions; yet they have their use, for no game thrives un- 
less there are some players who strive after perfection in it. 
But for most people the charm of the game is the simplicity 
and cheapness of the requisites and the ease with which the 
necessary conditions of space, &c., can be obtained. 


New Epirions.—The Land of the Wine. By A. J. Drexel 
Biddle. 2 vols, (Drexel Biddle.)—These two volumes include a 
history, a gazetteer, and a general description, social, commercial, 
and technical, of the Madeira Islands (there are two inhabited, 
Madeira and PortoSanto). As a sanatorium Madeira has lost its 
vogue, a very different treatment of consumption being now pre- 
ferred; asa “land of the wine” it is recovering its place. The maxi- 
mum of its prosperity in this respect was reached in 1800, when the 
export amounted to 16,981 pipes. In 1865 the minimum of 536 
was reached. In 1896, the last year for which statistics are 
given, 5,917 pipes were exported. The old wine was of rare 
excellence, reaching a very great age—as much as eighty years— 
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without any sign of deterioration, and even suffering no change 
after, being decanted. Credite experto.— Bermondsey : its Historic 
Memories and Associations. By Edward T. Clarke. (Elliot Stock. 
63. net.)——Lays of the “True North,’ and other Canadian 
Poems. By Agnes Maule Machar. (Same publisher. 2s. 
net.) ——The Briton’s First Duty, by George F. Shee, M.A., 
with Introduction by Colonel Lonsdale Hale (Army League and 
Imperial Defence Association, Gd.), written to air the “Case for 
Conscription.” Our views on the question have been stated else- 
where. We may mention, however, a recent incident as suggest- 
ing a difficulty. Certain Irish Militia regiments were embarking 
for South Africa, and some agitators did their best to excite 
quasi-mutiny. They wholly failed. Would there not have 
been some risk of a different result if the regiments had been 
raised by conscription >The Story of the University Boat Race, 
By Wadham Peacock, B.A. (Grant Richards. 2s.)—This is a 
very handy little volume, brought up to date, and seasonably 
appearing now when another race is in the near future. (We 
write on the eve of the day known in the boating calendar as the 

First Day of Training.”) We see from the obituary that fifty- 
eight Blues died in the last twenty years, and that their average 
works out exactly at fifty-six years, The years of life a healthy 
man at twenty-one years of age can expect are forty-two, so that the 
result is slightly unfavourable. Of the two crews that rowed in 
1829, the thirteen whose deaths are recorded reached an average 
age of sixty-five and two-third years.-——Atlas of Practieal Ele- 
mentary Zootomy. By George B. Howes, LL.D. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. net.)—Increased and enlarged. The first edition, we 
should say, appeared in 18385, with a preface of commendation 
from the pen of Professor Huxley. 
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To ensure insertion Advertisements should veach the Publishing 
Office not later than the frat port on Friday. 


LIBERTY AND CQO,, 


LTD., 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF 
EASTERN CARPETS AND _ RUGS, 


Can offer every facility in regard to Variety of Design, Excellence 
of Quality and Colouring, with Economy in Price. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 
CHESHAM HOUSE, ,_ REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Oo S L CE R. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. L A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 
ACCIDENT and DISEASE 

















EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


(Sinall Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Famil Ye 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods ; — 


of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 
Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and hest selenite 
jiu London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciali 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, a ak f used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
IWustrated Catalogues or Speciai Design on application, Lstimutes free. 


Manufactory BOYLE sind 





178-179 rincemmaiead LONDON. 


If a tablet of VINOLIA SOAP be put in a 
cage of hungry rats and mice they will eat it, 
because it is made from edible fats, and is harm- 
less. On ships they eat it whenever they can 
get at it. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTaBLisHEp 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen., Sir Arthur Hilis, E.C.V.0, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 
}. Cavendish Bentinck, hg Francis Alfred Lucas, sq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie Edward Harbord Jat ishington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroug rhe s, Esq. Hon, Henry Berkeley Vortinan, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Waiter Rothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C.L. Nichols, Esq., F.C. A. 














FiRE INSURANCES Granted at curre mnt rates of Premium an i 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BONUS YEAR, 1902. 

PAID IN CLAIMS . . Nearly £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. Exceeds £5,700,000 

The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided £5,400,000. ‘The next. division will 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all assurances 
previously effected and then existing will participate, 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. 

No. 48 Gracec HURCH STREET, Lonpow, EC. 





| STRAINED VISION 
indicated by Headaches, Neuralgie Pains, 


HEADACHES! ! and Nervous De epression, should receive im- 


| mediateand skilful attention, otherwise great 
| mischief may be caused to the eyes which 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 


IMPERFECT ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 
VISION! 





by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS..F.R.MS. 
| 70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Litd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price." —Mrra’s JOURNAL. 


| Collars—Lavis’ 8-fold............cccscsresseceesses 3/6 per dozen. 
‘LINEN GENTS’ 4fold ..........sssccsssssseseeee 4/11 per dozen. 
5,11 per dozen. 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from . 


COLLARS, CUFFS, oe Hold Linen 
Hoan 18 ett ced Te pong Je AND Ss Hi i RTS. 9). exten), — 


Fronts, 35/6 per half-do 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14 - the a-d oz 
~ BY ‘SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT. 
TO THE KING. | 





‘DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watclies and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Murk. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO, : Lid., 
DENT Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. | 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 


~SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





The Zancet says :—‘“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 

Spring Season Renovations 
HAMPTONS 
Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 


RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 
s HAMPTON S Posi 
SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. St: MONICA’S SCHOOL .for GIRLS, TADWORTH 
SES SURREY. , 

Arkwright (J. S.), The Last Muster, and other Poems, 32mo (Richards) net 3/0 : . “ eee La haa ace 
Ballin (Mra A. 8}, From Cradle to School, or 6vo nse, ve (Constable) 3 | 5 Feo relia er tr pores Eaten grren, Barer ge Wed os owe Aone ay 
A : Renata! pan fee eee Ninete Con. : 2 2 . . oral es 
ooo =~ , eeeeeee or, ee a in the a ie 99 | ment. References required. Prospectus on application, avalep 
Boyle (F.), The Culture of Greenhouse Orchids (Chapman & Hall) net 8/0 Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge 
Calvert (A. F.), Bacon and Shakespeare, 8VO ..ccccsesssessessesceeees (Dean) net 5/0 | assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff. sais 

Carman (B.), Ballads and Lyrics, 8vo .......... ..(A, H. Bullen) net 50 : sas a 

Cleeve (L.), Woman and Moses, er 8vo... .. (Hurst & Blackett) 60 JEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER. 
Coulter (J. M.), Plant Structures, CY BVO wi.c.csssse cesseeeeees (Hirschfeld) net 60} kK) LAND.—Modern Preparatory School for Girls under 16, Resident 
Cust (L ), Van Dyck, 2 vols. 4to .. 4 .(Unicorn Press) net 5,0 | trained Mistress for Swedish gymnastics and games; thorough education - 
Elizabethan Prayer Book and Ornaments, with Appendix of Documents, trained nurse ; escort from Euston. Reference kindly permitted to Rev, Pre} 
ee I OUD cans savas ek phd sas sveunchics oh ssundeuexcceees (Macmillan) 5,0 | Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal Theological College, Lichfield ; and Captain 
A. H. Bullen) 3/6 W. C. Batten, R.N., H.M.S. ‘Formidable,’ parents of present pupils, 






Fables for the Fair, by One of Them, cr 8vo 


Farrar (F. W.) aud Others, Sermons on the Coronat I 
Be I eek iiss iss cls Wa hake thasebcohaeehddchaiasnesomnnes (Skeflington) net 2'6 





Edward 
Fletcher (J. S.), Bonds of Steel, cr 8V0..........ccseseesceeeeeeeseee (Digby & Long) 6,0 
Fulton (D.), Law and Practice relating to Patents, Trade Marks, and 
OE BIND 65st. csrsoscnconsasuca ven vchaee vanovessuschsslbnedvenpestobekoess (Jordan) net 15/0 


Gerard (F.), A Grand Duchess: Life of Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar Essenach, 2 vols. 8VO .. .......sccecseeeeeceeees ....(Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Gerard (M.), For England, er 8vo sesesvevenseseosenecs( WEE & LOCK) 6 
«rower (Lord R. S.), The Tower of London, Vol. II., 4to ..---(Bell) net 21/0 
Graham (J.), The Great God Success, cr 8vo ....(Heinemann) 
Greenough (J. B.) and Ketteridge (G. L.), Words « their Ways in 
PU DTUMEUNEDORIUD, ME OVO sepsiacersdsdonncresihyscncsnesnestavenaviscnsae (Macmillan) net 5/0 


























Grimble (A.), Shooting and Salmon Fishing and Highland Sport, 4to 

(K. Paul) net 21/0 
Henson (H. H.), Godly Union and Concord, er 8vo............ (J. Murray) net 60 
Holcomb (H. H.), Men of Might in India Missions, cr 8vo......... (Oliphant) 6/0 
Holmes (E.), To-Day and To-Morrow, cr 8V0 ........c.eeeee (Digby & Long) 60 

Keller (A. G.), Homeric Society: a Sociological Study of the Iliad and 
RINNE A RIOD sc, scicuctnsdccussbesneaGessseuntachecsearee (Longmans) net 5/0 
Knight (A. E.), Under Cloister Stones, cr 8vo .(Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Knowles (C. M.), Where to Buy, Cr 8VO .........cecccsccsecccesceseeeeseees (Simpkin) 3/6 
Lewis (C.), Clara in Blunderland, er 8vo . ....(Heinemann) 2/6 
Lodge (Mrs.), The Rector’s Temptation, ¢ sesessesseeeeee-(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Mead (G. R. S8.), The Gospels & the Gospel, 8vo (Theosophical Pub. Co.) net 4.6 
NE i is OI a iin cscanictssnchoctrevavincineihGonionenseennsial (Methuen) 60 
Mee (Huan), The Jewel of Death, cr 8VO ...............:00e0+.0+++.( Ward & Lock) 3/6 

Mellone (S. H.), Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century, 
ND a oawatelecuse an csukesse atadecesensarennscasireeeoeeseniaeetcmreen (W. Blackwood) net 60 
Moore (W. H.), The Constitution of the Commonwealth, 8vo (J. Murray) net 16,0 

Morfill (W. B.), History of Russiu, from the Birth of Peter the Great to 
BPR OF URRADASE TE CE BVO ne. cciicscicnssecenescovscecssccconsenvnen ane (Methuen) 76 
Patterson (C. B.), Dominion and Power, cr 8V0.............ceeeceee ...(Bell) net 3 6 
? 2/6 


Peacock (W.), Story of the Inter-University Boat Race, 12mo..,(Richards) 
(Lane) net 4/6 






Phillips (Stephen), Ulysses, cr 8vo . od 
Politician’s Hand Book (The), roy 8vo .... .(Vacher) net 6/0 
Rainy (R.), The Ancient Catholic Church, 8vo... (T. & T. Clark) 12/0 
Rickert (E.), Out of the Cyprus Swamp, CF 8VO .........cecseseeseeeeee (Methuen) 6/0 
Roberts (E. W.), How to Build a 3 Horse-Power Launch Engine, 4to 
(Lockwood) net 12/6 










Roosevelt (T.), The Strenuous Life, Cr 8VO .........sssessesseseeeeeeees (Richards) 6/0 
Semon (Sir F.), Some Thoughts on the Treatment in Diseases of the 
IE Re IE IND yo vncinccsescncsoiasgeiescsonscvcesessrassagueet (Macmillan) net 2/6 


Smeaton (O.), The Medici & the Italian Renaissance, cr 8vo (T.& T. Clark) 3/0 
Spink (H, H.), The Gunpowder Plot and Lord Mounteagle’s Letter, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 10 6 





Stery (A. T.), Swiss Life in Town and Country, cr 8vo ........ wei net 3/6 
Swete (H. B.), Patristic Study, 12m0 ...............sssssseeseseee Longmans) net 2/6 

‘eedon (Samuel), Diary, Oct. 17, 1791, to Feb. 2, 1794, cr 8vo (Unicorn Press) 50 
Thimm (A.), Hindustani Self-Taught, cr 8VO_ ............seseeeeee Marlborough) 2/6 
Thompson (R. C.), On Traces of an Indefinite Article in Assyrian (Nutt) net 2/6 
Westall (W.), The Old Bank, cr 8v0_ .......ccccsccsssseseceeees (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Wilson (G. F.), A Mirror of Moods, 16mo ..................( Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
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RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFLELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.—Priucipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 
HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, W.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


YLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
\ wveral ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders ouly, 











Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 





SMALL EAST END SETTLEMENT is in very 
GREAT NEED of ANOTHER LADY to work among the poor ina 


waterside P 
weekly.—* 


arish (dock labourers and factory girls). Charge for residence, 30s. 
A.,” 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 


ei HREWSBURY SCHOOL,—An Examination for SEVEN 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS will he 

held at Shrewsbury on March 18th and 19th.—Full particulars can be obtained 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


THERSTONE SCHOOL. — HOUSE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships on application 

to the HEAD-MASTER, 
a. WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses 
Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, ¥ L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge, PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (xear the Luxembourg Gardens) 
References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 

worth, and others, 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
PLES. Languagesa special feature. Limited number. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to the Principal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 
Dresden, or to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. Miss Gamble 
will be in London in January. 
N ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Established 1880), 
ltl Regent Street, W.—British and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
Finishing or Junior, Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Music, &c., Receiving 
and Visiting Pupils, Chaperons, Companions. introduced. BRITISH and 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS recommended. 








Head-Mistre 



















pass LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE (near Bourne- 
.. mouth), HANTS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14, 
Healthy climate near the sea, and large cricket-tield of five acres. Special 
terms are offered for sons of officers and clergymen.—Further particulars from 
G. MEAKIN, B.A, (Cantab.), Head-Master. 
lea eS... HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chairman—The LORD BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE, at the School. 
Gravel soil; playing-field ; garden. 
Inclusive Fees from £59. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH, 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER,. 














. PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, ‘The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 

TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1902, 

for SIX OPN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum: each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge it application be made by March 15th, 1902. 


= GS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., und ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, Xc., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, a.p. 1576.— 
Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
fields, fives court, gymnasium, (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful 
supervision. Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea-level. Many 
successes. For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER,. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air, PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS. 
Specially good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. A limited 
number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terms, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOUN'TFIELD. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSESCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is¢o 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c, University Examination & Inspection, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPH.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with Engiaud.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 
Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 2ist, 1902,— 
Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 
\T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| ING’S SCHOOL, An 





























BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 

EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th and 26th for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, and £20. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8 to 12) will be 
OPENED next Term, at which the inclusive fees will be 45 guineas per 
annum,.—D, E., NORTON, M.A., He- 1-Master. 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
flouse ; Farm, 280acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c, Splendid climate 
in perfect ‘country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 


Sands. 


PR TIS . 
ANCHING, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—An Englishman, 
married, has VACANCIES on his RANCHE for one or more WORK- 
ING PUPILS. Good climate and sport. Comfortable house and home. 
Inclusive terms, £125 per annum. Keep of a horse, £25 extra.—Address, 
F. L. M. BEAUMONT, Esq., River Ranche, Chilcoten, British Columbia, 
Canada, Information given by T. R. Warrington, Esq., K.C., 10 Montagu 
Square; Lady Beaumont, Swannington House, Leicester; and Sir H. Evelyn 
Oakeley, 97 Warwick Road, Kensington, W. 








FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 

e@ Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 

elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood abvut one hour from London. 

Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 

physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


ASTBOURNE. —LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
K FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 

MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A, House-Mistress : 

Miss E.H. LYSTER, B.A., Class.Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 

for Girls, near London, Grounds ten acres. Teaching Stati Specialists. Full par- 
ticulars on apphcation te SECRETARY. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreigu Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises on the sea-front ; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 

NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 32 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Ciasses for children under 8, Gymnastics, drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF-TERM BEGINS FEBRUARY 1léth, 


D°VEHR oC 7 
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Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON 9 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


O V E R © @ & k& #. @ 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Papers at Preparatory School, if desired. 
MARCH 20th-2lst. Particulars from Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 8rd. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


M ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 1561. 




















(Founded 1561.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION early in MARCH. 
BOYS PREPARED for the Universities or Commercial life. Army and Navy 
class. Modern Science Laboratories. Extensive playing grounds. Valuable 
Scholarships tenable in the School and at leaving. Special facilities for sons 
of the Clergy.—For further particulars apply, SECRETARY, Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
St KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age. 





Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MOrR4 HOUSE LADIES’ OL, 





SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


nu” YAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR., 
Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNIA.,’ 


Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea. 
fFor Prospectus, &c., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master. _ 





ALLIWICK MANOR,NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing flelds. 

Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London professors. Resi- 

dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c.— 
Prospectus, the Misses FENTON. 


ARBIS BAY, CORNWALL.—FURNISHED HOUSE 
TO LET at EASTER for one or six months; ten rooms, bath h. & c., and 
other offices. Extensive sea view, near beach, station, and golf links.—Mrs, 
PAYNE, Olive Villa, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, 











HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF SUTTON COLD- 
FIELD, IN THE COUNTY OF WARWICK. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at the 
end of the LENT TERM, 1902, in consequence of the resignation of the Rev. 
Albert Smith, the present Head-Master. The GOVERNORS therefore INVITE 
APPLICATIONS trom CANDIDATES for the appointment. Under the new 
scheme for the administration of the School, the following provisions are 
enacted with regard to the office of Head-Master :— 

‘* He shall be a Graduate of some University inthe United Kingdom.” 
“*No person shall be disqualified for being 2 Master in the School by reason 
only of his not being or not intending to be in Holy Orders.” 

There is a commodious house attached to the School for the residence of the 
Head-Master, which will be occupied by him rent free. 

The sum of £40 a year is contributed by the Governors towards fuel and 
cleaning for the School. The Head-Master is entitled to take Boarders, and 
there is accommodation for upwards of 40. The payment to be made by any 
Boarder must not exceed £50 a year. 

In addition to a fixed salary of £150 a year, the Head-Master will derive from 
the Foundation additional Emoluments by Capitation Fees, which are fixed at 
£3 for each boy attending the School, incl: ~z¢ Boarders. There sre three 
Assistant-Masters in the School, and at } t 73 boys. It is earnestly 
requested that Candidates will refrain from u. .ing personal application to the 
Governors, Candidates for this appointment must transmit 20 printed or type- 
written copies of their letter of application and testimonials under seal on or 
before the 28th February, 1902, to the Clerk, Mr. T. S. EDDOWES, Sutton 
Coldfield, from whom further particulars may be obtained. Testimonials 
should be recent and not less than two or more than five. The selected 
Candidate must be prepared to enter upon his duties on the 6th of May next. 
Applications should be endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership.” A copy of the aew 
scheme will be furnished to any Candidate (on request) on payment of one 
shilling, together with a printed Form of Application, which must be filled up 
in accordance with the instructions thereon. 

Sutton Coldfield, February llth, 1902. 


WIT. ANDREWS COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

‘The PRINCIPALSHIP will be VACANT in JULY, 1902. Salary offered, 
£700 and house. Passage money allowed. Candidates must be Graduates of 
one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and in Holy Orders. The newly 
elected Principal will be expected to be in residence at the beginning of July. 
Copies of the Trust Deed, and of the last Year-Book of the College. can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Church House, Westminster,S.W. Further 
information can be gained from the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, the Deanery, 
Salisbury; or the Rev. L. M. Dinwoody, 10 Ardross Street, Inverness, N.B.— 
Applications, stating age, &c., and accompanied by testimonials and referenees, 
must be posted in England not later than MARCH 7th, addressed to the 
CHAIRMAN of the COUNCIL, St. Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, S.A. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A, E. SEELEY. 

New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 


) ELS T ED ao 8.0: 0 ks. 


SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) willbe AWARDED in JULY. 
Fixamination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. Presi- 
dent: His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £30) March 20th, 21st, 22nd for Classics, Mathematics, 
Army and Navy subjects. The McCREA SCHOLARSHIP (£40) limited to 
sons of Beneficed Clergymen.—For particulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. 
THOMSON, M.A. 


UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 
issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTUR, ARMY TUTOR, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, &c.. should consult the above. Price 2s. 6d., of all Book- 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., E.C, 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assiste by a highly qualified staff, 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


J GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 
Individual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &e. Seven acres of ground; 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon. 


(= COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, and 
Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1902. Ten or more, besides 
House Exhibitions, open to competition; value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars and con- 

ditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
NRANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 
OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh's 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £00; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley,—Heed-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. ¥ 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. ‘ 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, #& guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. iba 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
hte Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 

London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 

ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 

WARD, B.Sc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Ayply PRINCIPAL, 



































IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 


Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. 


London,.can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge, 





s 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
IMPORTANT SALE OF ORIENTAL BOOKS. 


R. DOWELL will SELL by AUCTION, within his 
rooms No. 18, George Street, Edin h, on WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, February 26th and 27th, at 12 o’clock. the Oriental Library, con- 
‘sisting of Rare and Valuable Works on India and Other Asiatic Countries, 
Missions, Travels, and Miscellaneous Literature, the property of Dr. 
GEORGE SMITH, C.LE., Serampore House, Napier Road, Edinburgh, 
including Adam Smith’s copies (with his book-plate) of the Theodusian Code, 
8 fol. Vols.; Timour’s Institutes and Halhead’s Code of Gentoo Laws, 
‘Government Gazetteers of every district of the Twelve Provinces of 
India, Tiefenthaler’s Description de L’'Inde, 3 vols., 4to; Carracioli’s Life 
of Lord Clive, Hakluyt Society Publications, Thevenot’s Travels, Fer- 
pusson and Burgess’ Cave Temples of India, Fergusson’s Architecture, 
Aitchison’s India.'Treaties and Engagements, Third Edition; Griffins’ Punjab 
Chiefs, Tods’ Rajasthan. Maicolm’s Persia, De Guignes’ Huns, Yule’s Marco 
Polo, Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes. Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
Dr. John Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Max Miiller’s Works, Government of India’s 
Gazetteers of Central Asia, 5 vols. ; Lumsden’s Mission to Kandahar, Broomes’ 
History of Bengal Army, Asiatic Researches, first 12 vols.; Proceedings at 
Warren Hastings’ Trial, Kaye and Malleson’s Sepoy War, Verelst’s View of 
Bengal Government (1772), W. W. Hunter's Comparative Dictionary, Milton's 
Works, with Westall’s plates; Masson’s Milton, 8 vols.; D’Herbelot’s Biblio- 
theque Orientale, Gladstone's Life with Punch’s illustrations; Pelley’s Miracle 
Play of Hasan and Husain, Ante-Nicene Library Publications, Froude and 
Massey’s Histories of England, Greek and Latin Classics, Legge’s Chinese 
Classies, Spedding’s Bacon, &ec., &c. Catalogue will be forwarded on apphica- 
tion, Edinburgh, 18 George Street, February 5th, 1902. 











DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
nt Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP' FUND. 


A Course of FIVE LECTURES under the above Fund upon the 
POETRY of ROSSETTI and of WILLIAM MORRIS 
will be delivered by the 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
at Kensington Town Hall, High Street, Kensington, on Tuesdays, at 8.30 p.m., 
beginning February 25th, 1902. Tickets for the Course :—Reserved seats, #1 1s. 
and 10s, 6d.; unreserved, 5s.; to teachers, 2s. 6d. Single Lectures :—Reserved, 
2s. 6d. ; unreserved, ls. All applications for tickets to be addressed to HON. 
SEC., Stopford Brooke Lectureship Fund, University College, London. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
3 reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 
TO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Rent, 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. Pes of de eee 
: ‘delat &c., CAREFULLY COPIED’ 


10d. per 1,000 words. 




















YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 

of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING guickly and carefully executed 

in best style.. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many literary persons. (Mstablished 1894,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, London, S.W. 


Address, Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 









PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 4843, 





TNH ASTD BUNDS ssc sscssosssscssicsnsconssnssssasosvviies £42,000,000, 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS grauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,00v. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs). HODGSON and CO., 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for, VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. 1809. 








are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


"‘DALESTINE & EGYPT CRUISE, Feb. 14th; NAPLES, 

_ VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for Herzegovina and Montenegro, 
April 2nd; on the 8S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 73; horse-power 4,000, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROV —Plan and Details 
trom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 










WINTER TOURS TO ALL 





THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates, _ By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
2nd), London. 





ES 


THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER . . 





Now that the Typewriter has become so universally usea, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER. The Yost is a yery 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usaze without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Yost every screw and joint is made as strong ag 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto. 
matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versé, and in putting on fresh ribbons, 
H.M. Government have over 1,500 Yosts in use, and in the acquisi- 





tion of these machines have placed three record orders. Among a 
long list of distinguished individuals who pin their faith to this 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others. 





Mlustvated Catalogue post-free from 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


West END DEPOT - - - 303 OXFORD STREET, 





THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 

ecommendation of Subscribers. 

27,887 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1901. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankiuily received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Oftice of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





} ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIES4, 
ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Ad@ditional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

35 Finsbury Square, E.C, 





OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £5 each offered 

for Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poeins, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842: 

‘Yennyson’s Poems, 1825; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape of the Lock, 1714; 

The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print books 

supplied. State wants. Catalogues free—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 

“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 


eee cS 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Pater's Re- 
naissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, Virst Edition, 1885, 2 vols.; FitzGerald’s 

Six Dramas of Calderon, 1853; Polonius, 1552; Euphranor, 1856; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 


1871.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
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TREHERNE’S NEW NOVELS.|DUCKWORTH and CO. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 


Daily Express says :—‘‘ A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nessir. 


Globe says:—“'The reader who does not find much in the book to interest | 


him must be hard to please.” 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By James Bau. 


Narzor, Author of ‘‘ Ralph Marlowe.” ‘sh 
Daily Mail says :—“ Incidents of the war between Great Britain and the 
infant American Republic early last century are entertainingly told.” 


TATTY : a Study of a Young Girl. By Prrer Fraser. 
‘Atheneum says :—“ The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
«“sMAD” LORRIMER. By Fixcu Mason. 
County Gentleman says :—“‘ A very readable book.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin Dana. 


Bristol Daily Merewry says :—“ The characters are skilfully drawn.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. By Tueo. 


Bans gham Daily Gazette says :—‘* Well-told and pathetic.” 
HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 

THOROUGHBRED. By Francis Dopswortu. 
A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By Herpert Conrroy. 
LONDON IN SHADOW. By Bart KENNEpy. 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Mase. Couuins (Mrs. Cook). 

‘A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. CROKER entitled ‘* JOHANNA ” is 
now appearing in Crampton’s Magazine. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 





FOURTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp, 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 
By Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


®,* This volume contains Mr. Tollemache’s article on Euthanasia, “The Cure 
for Incurables,” see The Spectator, Feb. lst and 8th; also “‘ The Fear 
of Death,” ‘‘ Divine Economy of Truth,” ‘ Recollections of Mark 
Pattison,” &c. 
“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.’’—The Times. 
“These charming essays are all singularly well worth reading.” 
—The late Mr, Justice FitzJaMEs SreruEN in The St, James’s Gazette. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONESUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 

A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 

and Modern Authors, 

In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 

All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E,C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loypon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
MMHREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING DISCOUNT off 
nearly all new books. Orders by post EXECUTED SAME DAY. Cata- 
logues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent intervals, 
post free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 


more Street, W. 
K bw § 8 N BEL ¥ ES YX, 
-t’/ DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Winter Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 97) Now Ready. 
Price One Shilling. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 

29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 























OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues of English and Frenci: books post-free. Libraries and smuller collec- 
tions of Standard Works, Sportiug and Alpine Books, First Editions, Sets of 
Modern Authors, &¢., purchascd for cashh—HECTOR’S, John Bright Street, 





By Dr. HELEN Bourcuier. | 


NOW READY. 


STATE TRIALS. 


NEW SERIES OF STATE TRIALS. 
Vols. ITI. and IV. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 


Selected and Edited by H. L. STEPHEN. WITH 2 PHOTO- 
GRAVURES. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s, net. 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. Vols. I. and II. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social. 


First Series. Vols. I. and II. Selected and Edited by H. L. 
STEPHEN. Second Impression, WITH 2 PHOTOGRAVURES, 
2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

“ The ‘State Trials’ are the best of sood reading. Not only has Mr. Stephen 
chosen with the utmost discretion, | ut he has presented the trials of his choice 
in the best and easiest shape. Wherever you open Mr. Stephen's fascinating 
volumes you are sure of entertainment.’’—Spectator. 


Vols. I. and II., 5s. net. Vols. IIT. and IV., 5s, net. 
The Set of Four Vols. complete, 10s. net. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 
Pott 4to, 6s. 

‘We commit ourselves gladly to her conduct through the year of a woman 
of fashion, more particularly as her husband assures us that she is a clinking 
good sort. It is very nice of the Countess to give us so delightful and intimate 
a peep.” —Daily Chronicle. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


“ The book we are all talking about.’’—Onlooker. 
* Full of vivacity and charm, while the ‘Comments’ themselves are bound to 
canse comment.”—County Gentleman. 


6s. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 








Birmiagham. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
The First Novel Library. 


VOL. I. PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 8th. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WISTONS : aStory in Three Parts. 
By MILES AMBER. Price 6s. 


‘* A piece of very fine workmanship...... Whoever wrote ‘ Wistons’ (‘Miles 
Amber’ does not convince me) has a genuine talent, and offers us ina first 
work, which is certainly not a first effort, something better than unusual 
promise—unusual achievement.”—Speaker. 





By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Anticipations.” 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE DISCOVERY of the FUTURE 


A Lecture delivered to the Royal Institution. Price 1s. paper; 2s. cloth. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 


NEW AND NOTABLE NOVELS. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION NEARLY READY. 
THE INSANE ROOT. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. With Frontispiece, price 6s. 


‘““One of the most singular efforts of imagination which we can recall to 
remnembrance......The utmost charm of the uncommon pervades Mrs, Campbell 
Praed’s romance.”— World. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 


THE YELLOW FIEND. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Price 6s. 
“Mrs. Alexander has not written a more interesting novel than ‘The Yellow 
Fiend.’ ”"— World. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IMMEDIATELY. 


THE MATING OF A DOVE. 
By MARY E. MANN. Price 6s, 


* An unusually charmiug nrovel.”—Outlook. 


London: IT. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM WESTALL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE OLD BANK, 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, oe of + With the 
Red Eagle 





MR. HINKSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


FAN FITZGERALD. 


By H. A. HINKSON, Author of ‘‘O’Grady of 
Trinity.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE CAT’S-PAW. 


By B. M. CROKER, neers ** Diana Barrington,” 


With 12 Iiustr: Pe by Frep. Precram. 


“Written with notable vigour of style...... 
It has great merits as a romance, and has 
still higher value as giving a true and vivid 
aggre of European, native, and half- caste 

ife, customs, and character in India.’ 

—ScoTSMAN, 

‘“*The novel-reading public have often 
expressed the wish that there were mo e 
authoresses like Mrs. Croker, who could give 
us these light, entertaining, wholesome 
novels, never lacking i in imaginat’on and the 
art to paint a character...... A perusal of * The 
Cat’s-paw’ will make them wish this once 
again.”—Damy TreLecrary, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE GRAND BABYLON 


HOTEL. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of 
“The Gates of Wrath.” 
“A master of his craft.”—Literary Wovid. 
“A very amusing story......Excellent is the ming- 
ling of farce and characterisation...... Vastly amusing 
and well done.” —Academy. 


JUDAH PYECROFT, PURI- 


TAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of “ Metho- 
dist Idylls,” &c. 
“The love episodes greatly add to the charm of 
the book, which is as sound as it is fascinating.” 
—Sketch, 
“A story of much movement and incident—a 
work notable also for its strong, sterling drawing of 
character.”—Scotsman. 
“Gives a thoroughly good picture of a time and 
life not too well known.”—Glasgow Herald. 


A BLOW OVER THE HEART. 


By Ronert Macuray, joint-Author of ‘‘ The 
Vision Splendid,” 
“An unusually entertaining love story...... The 
detective work is, of its kind, the best we have read 
for many a day.”—Graphic. 


A lively rattling story.”—Bookman. 





Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
CROWNS AND CORONATIONS. 


By Wii11im Jones, F.S.A. With 91 Illustra- 
tions. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MAR- 
RIAGE. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of 
** How to be Happy though Married.” 


THEODORE HOOK’S’' CHOICE 


HUMOROUS WORKS. With a Life. 


HIS MASTERPIECE. By Eximz 
Zoua. Edited with an Introduction ty E. A. 
VIZETELLY. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, picture cloth, 2s. each. 


HIS OWN GHOST. By D. Curistie 
Mornay. 

SPORT AND SPANGLES. Sy Byron 
WEBBER. 


A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS. By 


Bret Harte. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


James Payn. 


TOWARDS THE ETERNAL SNOWS. 


By Epuunp Mircne.t. 


’ 

WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1902). Con- 
taining Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 
Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished 
Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 50s. 





London: CHATTO & WINDOS, 


111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 


EAST and WEST. — A. Monthly 
Review. Published in Bombay and London. 
Edited by B. M MALABARI. No. 3, for 
JANUARY, is now ready, price 1s. 3d., post-free 
1s, 6d.; annual subscription, 15s. post-free. 


EAST and WEST.—lts Mission is to 
interpret the West to the East and the East to 
the West. Questions of History, Literature, 
Science, Arts and Politics are discussed in their 
bearing specially upon the British Administra- 
tion ot India. 


EAST and WEST.—The JANUARY 
Number contains Articles by H.H. the 
Maharaja of Baroda, Sir Francis Lovell, Mile. 
Faure, Prof. Satthianad! han, W. Digby, C. LE., 
and other well-known writers on India. Post- 
tree Is, 63. from 


J. F. SPRIGGS, 


21 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Priuters, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors sheuld note that THe LEapEeNHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the less of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 176 9/9 
it procures us in London and the “ 
Provine eS, KIVES US additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to. those 
who hike pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sola in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16;- and 20;- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compeis advance of 
6d, perv dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


—_— 1878, 


Per Dozen 
Lots. 4-Bots. 





GOLD oie 





~ CASES FOR BINDING _ 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


———aee 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


FOR BREAEFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, 








R. ANDERSON & Co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, Ss, W., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 


—. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


91 ¢ | DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 
“8 lo repayable on demand. “3 / 0 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. 
lars, post-lree, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, nee. 





PSTAIRS and DOWN STAIRS 
By Miss THACKERaY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. ee 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centra Oflice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvTSIDE FAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





PRD. ccccccsasdceccevs seeeeee £10 » 0 
AEP SSS oasiécec¥eiecss AREA % 0 
Quarter-Page. .6ccvese 6 
Narrow Column ° v0 
Half-Column ..... 5 0 
Quarter-COlUMN, ..ecececvee pee 6 
COMPANIES. 
OQnwIRS PAGE» cacesisvecsnces -£14 14 0 
PUMINGORED sc covasasesses ces 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 1Us. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,* 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TE RMS OF SUB SCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United ices yearly. teri. 
dom .. £1 86.,.0143.. 073 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. Or oat 1106..0153..078 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 





Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 











FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 








MAGNESIA 





DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children. and Infants. 











_*. 
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mR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 


WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. By Professor Harrison Moore, of King’s 

College, Cambridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Dean of 

the Faculty of Law in the University of Melbourne. Demy stay Poe net. 
ust out. 





FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A Memoir. 
By E. C. RICKARDS. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. Chast out 

Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, linguist, and musician, but was best 
known for her philanthropic work, especially in the city and county gaols, 
where for more than forty years she visited the prisoners and laboured to 
ameliorate their condition. 


OLD DIARIES, 1881-1901. By Lorp Rovaup 
SuTHERLAND Gower. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, lis. 
net. [Just out. 

«Contains much that will be read with interest and curiosity, since Lord 

Ronald has been privileged to know great numbers of the great and famous, 

and to know them upon terms which few men can ever hope toattain. But 

the great attention of the book will, no doubt, be the many pleasant homely 
glimpses it affords of Queen Victoria...... The book is full of good things, and 
there is hardly a page that is uninteresting.” —Standard, 








GODLY UNION AND CONCORD. ‘Sermons 


Preached in Westminster Abbey in the Interest of Christian Fraternity, 

By H. Henstey HENSON, B.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Canon 

of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large 

crown 8vo, 6s. net. {Just out, 
A CHEAPER EDITION. 


IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, the 
Tuscan Tongue, &. By Montcomery CarMicHakt, British Vice-Consul 
for West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Just out, 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. per volume. 
NEW EDITION. 


EARTH SCULPTURE; or, The Origin of Land- 


Forms. By Professor Gr1xiz, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Murchison Professor 
of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh; formerly of 
H.M. Geological Survey. Lilustrated. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


Edited by ROBERT S. RAIT. 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





PETER III., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. The Story of 


a Crisis and a Crime. By R. Nispet Baty. Illustrated, demy  Svo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
“ Another fascinating story of Russian romance, intensely interesting.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. By J. 


P. Mowsray. Illustrated, 6s. net. 
The record of an ordinary man’s experience and success in his effort to make 
a home for himself in the country. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A JOURNEY TO NATURE. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILLAGE. By Exuanor G. 


HaypEN. Illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A really delightful book.’’—Spectator. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By Renz-Vauuery Rapor. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 
“Most valuable as a scientific record.”—Morning Post. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By Cuarues A. Drvs- 
morE. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“ An admirable piece of literary work.” —Ivrish Times, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM | POCKET EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE. In20 Vols. With , 
Coloured Tilustrations. Cloth gilt.| HE NOVELS OF GEORGE 
Each Vol. sold separately. 2s. 6d. MEREDITH. 15 Vols., 2s. 6d. net 
net per vol. each vol., cloth; or 3s. 6d. net in 

full leather. 


“ — and print are all that - be 
desired. These handsome, readable. te : 
pir weg oer oe . “This is the ideal Meredith.” 
—-Contemporary Review, 


and yet easily handled volumes.” 
—Spectator. 


AUDREY. By MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “By Order of 
the Company,” and “ The Old Dominion,” [ Shortly. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 





MACMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—* The new light afforded by Mr. Kidd’s present book will 
certainly get ig alike those who were impressed by his ‘Social Evolution,’ 
and those who have come to believe that the principle of evolution was in- 
capable of casting any further illumination on social, moral, and theological 
problems, beyond that achieved, for example, by Mr. Herbert Spencer. The 
views advanced in this work, in fact, transcend Mr. Spencer's, in the breadth 
of the synthesis they attempt and the profound significance that any approxi- 
mate verification of them would carry with it.’ 








NEW WORK BY LORD AVEBURY. 
THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND AND THE 


CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. By the Right Hon. Lorp Avesury, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Cantab., Dubl. et Edin., &c, With numerous Illustrations, 
Diagrams, and Map, 8vo, l5s. net. 


THE MYSTIC ROSE. 


A Study of Primitive Marriage. 
By ERNEST CRAWLEY, M.A. 8vo, 12s. net. 
Scotsman.—“‘ A most valuable contribution to the discussion of a Lane 4 


subject....... The most important contribution made to ethnology by any Eng! 
writer since the publication of Professor Tylor's ‘ Primitive Culture.’ ” 








Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN ENGLISH 
SPEECH. By Professor James B. GreENovuGH and Professor Grorce L. 
KITTREDGE. 





4th EDITION NOW READY. 


CLASS-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Sir Arcuar- 
a Gerigiz, F.R.S., D.C.L., D.S8e., &e. Ilustrated with Woodcuts, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOKLES. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by M. A. Bar¥retp, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Classical Series, 


READINGS ON DANTE 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. 


THE PURGATORIO. Iniroduction by Dean Cuurcu. 


Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE PARADISO. Introduction by the BisHop or Ripon. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE INFERNO. 2 vols. 


*,* A few copies remain unsold of the original Latin Text of the Commentary 
on the Divina Commedia of Benvenuto da Imola, 5 vols. Large 8vo, 
£3 net. Copies cun be purchased from Mr. James Bain, 14 Charles 
Street, Haymarket, or from the Publishers, Messrs. Barbéra, at 
Florence. 


JANUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s. 

ConTents.—Saadyana, Second Article, including also Documents Bearing 
upon Other Heads of the School of Sura, By Prof. 8. Schechter.—The Jews 
and the English Law. ID. By H. 8. Q. Henriques.—The ‘‘ Pauline” Emanci- 
pation from the Law a Product of the Pre-Christian Jewish Diaspora. By Dr. 
M. Friedjinder.—Some British Museum Genizah Texts. By the Rev. G. 
Margoliouth.—Recent Criticism of the Letter of Aristeas. By I. Abrahams.— 
The Genealogies of Benjamin. By J. Marquart.—Note on J, Q. R., XIV., 
pp. 26 sqq. By A. Cowley.—Two Jews Before the Privy Council and an 
English Law Court in 1614-15. By Lionel Abrahams.—Der Rémisch-Persische 
Krieg in der Jiidischen Elia-Apocalypse. By Dr. Samuel Krauss.—Critical 
Notices.—Deseriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore Library. 
II. By Dr. H. Hirschfeld, a 


JOURNAL OF THE AFRICAN SOCIETY. 


No. 2. Price tonon-Members, 6s. 


ConTENTS :—West African Finances. By J. Arthur Hutton.—British Nigeria, 
By Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockler-Ferryman.—Ophir and Punt in South Africa. By Dr 
Carl Peters.—Trade of German Protectorates. By Dr. Alfred Zimmerman.—The 
French in Western and Central Africa. By Edmund D. Morel.—Work of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. By H. E. Aunett—A Century of 
Exploration in South Africa. By George Lacy.—Correspondence with Special 
Reference to the Exploration Work of the late Dr. Livingstone. By George 
Lacy and F. C. Selous,—Vocabulary of Lomwe Dialect of Makua (Mozam- 
bique). By Miss A. Werner.-—Literary Reviews. 








[Second Edition in preparation. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 








Milk Food No.1. M itk Food No. 2. Malted Food no. 3 
From birth to 8 months, From 2 months and upwards. 


From 8 te 6 months. 


Pamphlet on Infant Fcoting FRER. ie 
Allen & Hanburys Lid., Ploagh Court, Lombard Street, London, E.G 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs, Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


Jeing an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
Sleigh-driving, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A. Oxon. 

“‘ An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the nearest 
and most accessible of playgrounds for those who yearn for an annual certainty 
of unthawed ice and snow that is not murky slush."—Daily Mail. 

“Tt is undeniably fresh and unhackneyed as to its matter......and it will make 
many a reader wish that circumstances allowed him, too, to compare the land 
of the Vikings in January with what he already knows of it in July.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS: 
A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 
By H.C. THOMSON, Author of “The Chitral Campaign,’ &c. 


With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 





4 . . ies 
HOMERIC SOCIETY: a Sociological Sindy of the 
Tliad and Odyssey. By ALBERT GaLLowar KELLER, Pb.D., Instructor in 
Social Science in Yale University. Crown &vo, 5s. net. 
Contrents.—Introduction.—l. Ethnic Environment.—%. Industrial Organisa- 
tion.—3. Religious Ideas and Usages.--4. Property.—5. Marriage and the 
Family.—6. Governments, Classes, Justice, &e. 





HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Kdited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 
Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
Crown Svo, 2s, 64. net each vol. 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 
By the Rev. Anruurn W. Rosinsoy, B.1., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by 
the Tower, ; {Just published. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. By 
the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge and Canou of Canterbury. [Just published. 


PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. Swetr, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
[On Tuesday next, 
* * Other 


Volumes ave in Preparation. 
THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
(NEW VOLUME.) 

Edited by the Rey. W. C. k. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Panl’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A,, Principal 


of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 
PRAYER. by tle Rev. A. J. Wortiener, M.A, 


Canon and Chancellor of Truro, Crown Svo, 5s, 








By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 16 vols. crown 
Svo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CiVIL WAR. 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown Svo, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol I., 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 
2ls. Vol. IL, 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vc, 2ls. Vel. TIL, 1654-1656, with 
6 Maps, Svo, 21s. 

The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With 578 Ilinstrations, crown vo, gilt top, 12s, 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crowa 8vo, 3s. G2. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 yols, 
Svo, 30s. 


Crown Syo, 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. By Heyry Tuomas Buckie, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PrtER Marx Roget, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Peter 
Rocet. New Edition (1901). Crown Svo, 9s, net, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


CHARLOTTE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 

“4 bright, rapid story of modern life......Charlotte will be voted one of the 
most attractive of Mrs. Walford’s heroines.”—Academy. 

“The dénouement is a startling and unexpected one...... The closing chapters, 
indeed, contain some really powerful writing.”—Scotsman. 

“Perhaps itis in the duologues with her mother that Charlotte's gifts as a 
conversationalist are most conspicuously displayed.”—Spectator. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


ES 


‘‘A worthy contribution’ to modern literature.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 





ES 


ULYSSES. 
ULYSSES. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPs, 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 








6,000 copies of 
ULYSSES 


were sold on publication, completing 70,000 copies of the 
works of 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


sold during the 


LAST FOUR YEARS. 


_ ae eae oe aii irs aie ——— eS 


er; Phillips is, in the fullest sense of the word, a dramatic poet. Any 
critic who has bound himself to canons of drama which would exclude such 
work as My. Phillips has hitherto given us, had better unbiad himsel? with 
what speed he may; for this is a case in which the poet will assuredly have the 
last word.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“* Ulysses’ will add to Mr. Phillips’s reputation as one of the fow living 
masters of English song.”—Standard. 

“Mr. Phillips is the greatest poetic dramatist we have seen since Elizabethan 
times.’’--Star. 

“Tt is a grateful task to discover in the new volume many indications of that 
truly poetic insight, that vigorous expression of idea, that sense of literary 
power and mastery which have already made Mr. Stephen Phillips famous.” 

—Daily Telegraph, 














By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


ULYSSES, 
ULYSSES. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


ULYSSES: a Drama in a Prologue and 


Three Acts by the Author of ‘‘ Herod,” “ Paolo and Francesca,” ‘‘ Poems,” 
&c. Crown &vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. VolII. 


VICTORIAN POETS. Celebrated Passages, mostly from English Poets, 
Translated into Latin. Edited by the Kev. F. Sr. Joun Tuackeray and 
the Rev. E. D. Stoner. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 








“A BOOK OF RARE AND IRRESISTIBLE CHARM.” 
—Daily Chronicle 
JANE AUSTEN: “ieee? 


Lu. With numerous Black-and-White Illustrations by 
Together with Photogravure and Collotype Portraits, 











“A thoroughly delightful book.”—Wovld. 

“ Possessed of a charm rare in these prosaic days.”’—Laily Mail. 

“We can cordially recommend this book to all lovers of Jane Austen.” 
—Daily News. 





ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN 


AND NEAR LONDON. 2¢ Full-page Lithographs by T. R. Way. With 
Descriptive Notes by FREvERIC CHAPMAN. Uniiorm with “ The Architec- 
tural Remains of Richmond, Twickenham,” &e. Demy 4to, 2ls. net. 

“‘A work of rare and suggestive interest.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


KING MONMOUTH: being a History 


of the Career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By ALLAN 
Fea. With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plau of the Battle of 
Sedgmoor, and upwards of 100 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, 21s. net. 


POETS OF THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION. By Witttam Archer. With 33 Full-page Portraits 
reproduced from Woodeuts by Robert Barney. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net. 








TWO SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. 


By Ricuarp Bacot, Author of ‘Casting of Nets” and “A RKomap 
Mystery.” 








FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE USURPER. By Wittiax J. Locks, 


Author of “ Derelicts,” “Idols,” &. Third Thousand, 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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rom MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 


SPRING LIST. 





THE TRAGEDY of SIR FRANCIS 


BACON. By Hanoip Bayiyy. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE UNIVERSITY SONG BOOK. 


Imperial Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
The ACADEMY says :—* The editors have ransacked a wide and varied 


field.” The DAILY NEWS says :-—* It is impossible to give the reader an } 


jdea of the variety of the entire selection.”” The GLOBE says :—* Difficult 


ust he or she be who could not find something acceptable in this 


to please m A , 
y ttractive collection.” 


eminently a 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE: Essays 


and Addresses. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President of the 
United States. With Portrait, cloth, crown S8vo, bs. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR BARRINGTON BEAUMONT, 


Bart. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—‘‘ Excellent reading. We are introduced to the 
company of George Selwyn, Horace Walpole, and other wits and men of 
letters of the London of the last quarter of the eighicenth century ; and in 
Paris of the last days of the ancient régime we are made free of still more 
prilliant society at the table of Madame de Stael, in the salons of Madaine 
Deifand and the Duchess of Tuxembourg, and at the Court of Versailles, 
and in the presence of the beautiful Queen of I'rance herself.” 


BRITISH RAILWAY FINANCE. 
pg to Investors. By WALTER W. WALL. Crown 8vo. 


HOW TO ENTER THE CIVIL 


SERVICE. By Ernesr A. Carr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


MEDITATIONS AND VOWS. By 


JosePH HALL. Edited by CHARLES SAYLE. (Religious Life 
Series, II.) Feap. 8vo. Two bindings, parchment or cloth, 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

The MORNING LEADER says :—‘‘ Bishop Hall really belonged by birth 
aud temperament to the charmed circle of writers who made the Hlizabethan 
age so distinguished in letters......At every page one comes across some 
epigram, some maxim at once full of keen observation, of knowledge of 
human nature, and of true philosophy, and even humour,” 








DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
— Classics, XI.) Pott Svo, leather gilt, 2s, net; cloth. 


HOSPITAL SKETCHES. 


GALEN. Paper covers, feap. 8vo, Is. 


By Lucas 





NEW NOVELS. 
LADY GWENDOLINE. By Tuomas 


Cops, Author of “Scruples” and “The Bishop's Gambit.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘True comedy, conceived and 
executed in the true comedy spirit. Ingenious plot, clever characteriza- 
tion, and the steady progress through many complexities towards the goal of 
a happy ending are the most notable features in this able and well-written 
novel.” 


A SAILOR TRAMP. By Barr 
KenNeEDY, Author of “ A Man Adrift.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with Portrait, 6s. 

The MORNING LEADER says :—‘‘ Strikes & note which is unmistakably 
that of truth. .....Here is realism of the right sort.” 





NEW POETRY. 
HOURS OF THE PASSION. By 


HARRIET E. HAMILTON KiNG, Author of “ The Disciples.’ and 
“The Sermon in the Hospital.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. net. 





Half Parchment, 5s. net. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


2 vols. large post Svo. 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A, 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon is but 

faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been attempted.” 
—Times. 

“Mr. Rose’s book, in short, is statesmanlike in conception, impartial in 
treatment, accurate in detail, and attractive in style. It seems to us to be the 
best thing that has been written on Napoleon since Lanfrey left his tale half 
told. The book is likely to become the authority for English readers on the 
greatest name in modern history.”—Athenzaum, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical and 
Literary Study. By Rev. W. Tuckwrii. With 5 Portraits, 

“Mr. Tuckwell’s biography is a gem of its kind, excellent as a study, and so 
full of good things that one wants to read it from start to finish at a single 
sitting.” —Glasgow Herald, 

“It is in some respects a model biography.”—Manchester Guardian. 








6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 
Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 


from the Fall of Constantinople. By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century, 
By Artuvu® Hassait, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 








250 Copies only. Imperial 4to, £2 2s, net. 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 


SKETCH BOOK. With Introduction and Description. By Liongn Cusx, 
M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. London, Surveyor 
of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. Printed on Hand-made Paper, 
with 47 Collotype Plates. 
*,* The drawings in this celebrated Sketch Book are here reproduced by 
permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time. 


2 vols. small 4to, £1 1s. net each. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By 


Lord RonaLtp SuTHerLaAND Gower, F.S.A. With 80 Photogravures and 
28 Half-tone Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 

“ There was abundant room for a book such as this, which is at once handy, 
authoritative, and discriminatineg....... A solid, scholarly and admirably written 
contribution to our knowledge and appreciation of a unique landmark in the 
evolution of our race,”’—Stundard. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. By Lord 


RonaLp SurH#ERLAND Gower, F.S.A., a Trustee of the National Portrait 
Gallery. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell’s Great Master Series. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES.—-Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
CHICHESTER. By H. C. Cortette, 


A.B.LB,A. With 4 Illustratious. 


WESTMINSTER. By Cuanrirs Haart. 
With 40 Illustrations, 


BELL’S 
HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AMIENS: the Cathedral 


Churches. By the Rev, T. Perniys, M.A. 


and other 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 


PERU. Copyright Edition, with the Notes of Joun Foster Kirg, 2vols., 
os. Gd, each, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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RECENT WORKS OF 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


ee 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 


‘6 Those who are seeking to find cheap books to 
replenish their Lending Libraries will do well to 
note this series.”—SCHOOL GUARDIAN. 
Tlustrated. Crown Svo. pictorial paper boards, 1s.; fancy cloth 

boards, 1s. 6d. 

4. THE SISTERS (for Girls). 

2. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH (for Boys) 

3. MARCIA’S HOME (for Girls). 
4. THE SILVER FLAGON (for Girls). 
5. THE AUSTIN PRIZE (for Boys). 
6 
yf 
8. 
9. 





THE UNION JACKS (for Boys). 
ve ae OF THE CHARLTON FAMILY (for 
1ris). 
THE LITTLE GENERAL (for Boys). 
CYRIL THE FOUNDLING (for Boys). 
10. THE STORY OF JOHNNY BERTRAM (for Boys). 
11. SYDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND (for Boys). 


THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A 
BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY. 


250 |SUNDAY | 416 


NEW READING LARGE 


PICTURES. FOR THE YOUNG. PAGES. 


MONTHLY, 3d.; WEEKLY, jd. 
Pictorial paper boards, 3s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, ds, 

NOTHING BETTER. 

“We can imagine nothing better ae to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Zines. 

“ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in ‘Sunday’ as well as it 
can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator. 

** As good as ever.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


om | LEADING |“ 
STRINGS.| woxs 


ANNUAL. 
Pictorial paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE 


BOOK. With upwards of 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This volume of upwards of 280 pages is very varied, and is calculated to keep 
busy and amused children varying from six to fourteen. There are chapters 
on Animals of the Bible—Bible Names—Bible Questions—Birds of the Bible— 
Caves of the Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—Crowns—Easy Painting for 
Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jewels—Manners and Customs of the East— 
Missing Cities—Missing Words—Outlines to Colour—Queens of the Bible— 
Rainbow Lights—The Story of the Church—Word Pictures—Texts to 
Colour, &c. 
For the Convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed separately with 
each copy. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE FORBIDDEN ROOM ; or, Mine 


Answer was My Deed. By Pu@se Auten, Author of “ Playing at Botany,” 
«Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c. Illustrated by Joun JELLICOE. 

Excellently adapted for either boys or girls, The adventures of the Holiday 
Band at the old farm-house are iresh and full of interest. The children’s 
characters are graphically sketched and well-contrasted, and the Mystery of 
«The Forbidden Room,” an actual occurrence from life, is most uncommon, 
and arouses genuine curiosity. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


UNDER THE KiNGS BANNER. 


Stories of the Soldiers of Christ in All Ages. By C. A. JoyEs. With 
Introduction by the Right Rev. W. Watsuam How, D.D. Outline Illus- 
trations by Joun Sapter. Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
‘*An excellent idea......The book is one which the children will read, 
probably with interest, and certainly with edification.”—Saturday Review. 


UNDER THE REBEL’S REIGN. 


A Story of Egyptian Revolt. By Cuartes NEuFELD, Author of “A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa.” Illustrated by CuaRLES SHELDON. Large 
crown vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
* Apart from the local and historical interest the story isa very good one. 
Mr. She don’s illustrations are as good as can be desired.” —Standard. 
** A capital boy’s book and is sure to have the popularity it deserves.” 
—Examiner. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ List 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 


By HOWARD HENSMAN, 
Author of “A History of Rhodesia.” 





With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


‘* The author's intimate acquaintance with his subject gives special interest to 
the passages descriptive of the early life, the peculiarities, an unconventional 
habits of a curious and in some respects ballling personality. A considerable 
contribution alike to current biography and to the historical literature of 
British South Africa.”"— World. 

“‘There is something undoubtedly attractive and impressive in My 
Hensman’s bold survey of great political problems. The most interestin» 
portion of his book is that in which he discusses Mr. Rhodes’s relation to the 
irish Home Rule party.’’—Séendard. 

“* With wise discrimination and impartiality Mr. Hensman has selected those 
features of his theme which convey a forceful and accurate idea of the great 
Imperialist and his achievements. A work which will be valued by all admirers 
of a dominant figure in contemporary history.’—Manchester Courier, 

‘* An illustrative manual of Imperial politics.”—Birmingham Post. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS THOUCHT 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


By 8S. H. MELLONE, M.A., Lond., D.Sc., Edin., 
Author of “Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction.” Crown 8yo, 
6s. net. 


“ LINESMAN’S” BOOK ON THE WAR. 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS, 
By “LINESMAN.” Crown &vo, és. 


“The work of an artist—a fair-migded artist, who can take his reader into 
the vortex of the tiercest battle, introduce him to all that is base and vile in 
man’s nature, all that is gruesome and depressing on the fieid of slaughter, and 
yet not repel or fill the reader with disgust.’—Times. 
“The most interesting book that has yet been written upon the war.” 

—Si. James Gazeite, 
“*So comprehensible that every serious historian in the future will have to 
consult his chapters.’—Darly Chronicle. 


EIGHTH IMPRESSION, WITH A NEW PREFACE. 


WORDS BY AN KYHWITNESS. 


By “LINESMAN.” Crown 8&vo, 6s. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


SEPOY GENEKALS: Wellington to 


Roberts. By G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government 

ot India. With 9 Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* A writer who recalls in stirring language the deeds of the great men who 
wou the Empire is deserving of a doubie welcome....... They are all recalled to 
li‘e in this admirable volume, by a master of all the enthralling mystery of the 
Euglish Orient.”—Daily Lelegrapir. 
‘Mr. G. W. Forrest was well-inspired in revising and re-publishing these 
studies of Sepoy Generals. His lively style lends play to his erudition. 

, —Pall Mail Gazette, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 


JANETIA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, in 2 vols. Post 8vo, lds, net. 
NOW READY, NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 
Seta GG RE ae 
HOW Wt ESCAPED FROM PRE- 
TORIA. By Captain AyLmeR Hatpane, D.S.O., 2nd Batt. Gordon High- 
lauders. With nuraerous Lilustrations, Plans, aud Map, Crown 8vo, ds. 
‘*Capt. Haldane’s escape from Pretoria is among the most brilliant exploits 
of the war...... Fiction seldom has the power to turill exercised on every page 
of this simple uarrative....... It is writen in precisely the right style, and it 
holds the atteution from end to end.’’—Spectator. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, 


THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By A. Liycoty 
GREEN. Crown 8v0, 6s, 
“Tt is one of the ablest rovels of the year, and brimming with humaa 
interest....... For Christmas holiday reading I can heartily recommend this 
clever story.”’—British Weekly. 


“TWO YEARS AFTER.” 
By LINESMAN. 


See SECOND EDITION of 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d. 











WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO,, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edirburgh and London. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SOPHO SSSSSS SOSH POSS SO SOOSOOOSOCSESOOSOSD 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A DICTIONARY WITH INDICATION OF PRONUNCIATION, ETYMOLOGIES, AND DATES OF EARLIEST APPEARANCE 
OF FRENCH WORDS IN THE LANGUAGE. 


By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 
With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. Reader in Phonetics in the University Coliege, Liverpool. 
l vol., cloth, 10s. [ Newt week, 

#,* The aim of the authors of “The French and English Word Book” has been, in the first place, to prepare a work embodying a scholarly and yet 

thoroughly practical French-English Dictionary, founded upon the best anthorities and giving a measurably complete list of modern and obsolescent 

French words, both with their ordinary meaning 1nd their less obvious uses, and, secondly, an English-French Dictionary which shall serve the purposes 

of French composition and speaking, and also contain a sufficient number of modern and archaic words, with their pronunciation, and etymologically 

arranged, to be of service to the French student of English. This Dictionary, in a word, appeals alike to the man of the world, to the scholar ‘and to 

the student, and it is at once the handiest, the most complete, and the most reliable in existence. , 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. 
The New Volume will be pubiished newt week, cloth, 15s. net ; half morocco, 21s, net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS, 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A SERIES OF TWELVE VOLUMES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE NATIONS, 
Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., 
Student of Christchurch, Reader in Geography to the University of Oxford, Principal of Reading College. Maps by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. £4 4s the 
Set, or separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each, y 
VOL. I. IS NOW READY. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 


By the EDITOR. With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is scarcely too much to say that the study of scientific geography has been sadly neglected in this country, and that the best 
text-books are few and incomplete. That reproach is removed by the publication of this important work. It is valuable not alone from the abundance of the 
facts which it presents, but from the attractive guise in which they are presented. Mr. Mackinder has broken new ground, and his volume is sure to become the 


5 k the subject.” 
Senne SORE Om - A FULL PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE SERIES ON APPLICATION. 
MR. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society, Silver Medallist Society of Arts, Author of “The Overland to China,” &c, With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
1 Vol. demy 8vo. [Next week. 

Mr. Colquhoun is one of the first living authorities on the Far East and has an intimate acquaintance with the American continent. Struck by the changes 
that have recently transformed Asia and brought America into. the arena of Far Eastern politics, he lately visited the principal islands of the Pacific around 
which, he is convinced, the great conflicts of the twentieth century will be waged. The book contains a series of graphic pictures drawn chiefly from what Mr. 
Colquhoun saw and learnt during his recent journey. The lover of travel will find picturesque descriptions of out-of-the-way spots; the student of history the 
fascinating romance of the early days of exploration; the politician a definite idea of the actual position of affairs to-day in all parts of this huge arena and the 
problems awaiting solution. The illustrations embrace all parts of the Pacific from photographs especially taken. 


THE GREAT PEOPLES,  Kdited by Prof. York Powe. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE. | THE SPANISH PEOPLE, 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. By MARTIN A. 8. HUME, 








THE GARDEN OF KAMA, and other Love Lyrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This poet is one ¢f the happy few who have created literature out of our occupation of India. At his best he is a true poet. 
Perhaps since Sir Alfred Lyall gave us such poems as ‘ Siva,’ no one has so truly interpreted the Indian mind. No one, we think, transcribing Indian thought 
into our literature has retained so high and serious a level, and, quite apart from their Indian themes and setting, the verses remain in most instances true 
voems in themselves.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. BR. Cloth, 2s. 6d. By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s, 6d, 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. Edited by Epmuyp Gosss. 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


IV.—THE BLACK TULIP. By Atexanver Dumas, the elder. 


With an Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., L1.D. 3 Coloured Piates by HENRY DELASPRE, a Photogravure and Portraits. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SONS OF THE SWORD. By Marcarer L. Woops, 


Author of “A Village Tragedy.” [ Seeond Impression. 
TIMES.—“ To write a good Napoleon novel has long seemed to be one of those enterprises that attract authors only to overthrow and discomfit them. Yet 
Mrs. Woods has come out of this ordeal unscuthed, and her good fortune places her in the front rank of living novelists. Lveryone should read * Sons of the 


Sword.” A PROPHET OF THE REAL. By Estucr Mricer. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. —< Both striking and original. The authoress knows how to tell her story, and the way in which she describes the emotions of 
her characters is always adequate and often eloquent.” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. THE ETERNAL CITY. 
eo *.* A First English Editi aut We ie sp THE ETERNAL CITY 
S.—" Unquesti bly . ” *,* A First English Edition of 100, copies of ** T'R 3 NAL C Seg 
TIMES.—“ Unquestionably well written. was published on August 2lst, This is exhausted, and a Second Edition is 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. sere 
By GILBERT PARKER. THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. 
OUTLOOK.—* The Right of Way’ is the right stuff—romance the royal. By LIONEL LANGTON. 
It is dramatic. It abounds in good things. It is a powerful and moving novel.” PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ Amusing snapshots of current political life.” 


New Volumes of ‘‘THE DOLLAR LIBRARY,” 4s. each. 
THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. : 
WORLD.— His feeling for Nature is that ofa poet, and le expresses it always By JOHN GRAHAM, 
happily, and sometimes with singular felicity.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES (a Selection from). 


SOSSOCSHSSOCSOSHSSSSSOSSSSHSSHSHOOOOOOSED 


WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST. 


By Sir WEMYSS REID. With 3 Portraits, Ios. 6d. net. 





THE REAL SIBERIA. 


By J. FOSTER FRASER. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 6s, 





KATE BONNET: the Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 


So ee ies : 





LIVING LONDON. Volume I. 
Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. With over 450 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Is. 





THE NATION’S PICTURES. Volume I. 


Containing 48 Beautiful Coioured Plates, cloth, 12s.; half-leather, 15s. 





CASSELL’S ENCYCLOPASDIA OF MECHANICS. 


SERIES IJ. Edited by PAUL N. FIASLUCK, Editor of ‘‘ WORK.” With about 
1,200 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PICTORIAL SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


With 320 Copnyright Illustrations from Original Photographs, gs. 





EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With 
43 Full-page Plates, I8s. net. | 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L,, and Jv. S. MANN, 
M.A. With about 850 Pages, 600 Illustrations, and g Coloured Plates and 


Maps. VOLUME II. ready shortly, 4s. net. 
VOLUME I, was published November, I901, 12s. net. 





Messrs. Cassell and Company's Spring List of New Volumes will be ready in a few days, and a copy will be 
sent Jree on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, mnnbiits and all Booksellers. 
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